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Presented is the final report of the Special 
Simulation and- Consultation (SECAC) Project designed to 
imulation-based inservice training to Bichicfan building 
s. Part I reviews project goals, objectives, procedures, 
and learnings. It 'is explained that the training employed 
al Education Administrators Task Simulation game (which 

the role of the special education director in local 
) and'the Organizational Development conceptual framework, 
in Part II are light papers on aspects of change and 
ional development and descriptions of training activities on 
if ication and role interaction, establishment of new. norms, 
velopm^nt of alternative service delivery models. (CL) 
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Organization of Final Report 

The final report of the Special Education Simulation and Consultation 
Project (SESAC) is presented in two parts'* Part I is a description of 
project goals, objectives, procedures, results, and derived learnings. 
Part II , represents the conceptual framework, its application in an operational 
plan, and finally a series of papers which demonstrate training activities 
used with the various client systems in the State of Michigan • 
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The Special Education Simulation and Consultation Project: 
A cooperative Project of the Michigan State Department of Education 
And the Institute for Study of Mental Retardation and Related 

Disabilities, The University of Michigan ^ 

f 

1. Rationale and Needs 

Many special educators have been redefining their role within the larger 
system of education because of their disencliantment with the traditional 
service delivery system, i.e., the special class model {Dunn 1968). Major 
changes now occurring in specSal education, such as the integrated programming 
model using the itinerant teacher in resource rooms, are, in Gallagher's (1971) 
opxnxon, too superficial. He sees a nee'd to "redesign special education ahd 
the. attitude toward the whole delivery system of services. The cry for change 
comes from all categorical areas." He goes on to say* that some of the major 
headaches in special education relate to the absence of an effective back-up 
or support system for the special class teacher or clinician. 

John Melcher (1971) cautions that although special educators are striving 
for the "normalization" of educational programs for handicapped children, . they 
should be aware that a large percentage of regular teachers and administrators 
continue to advocate the special class or serregated approach as a means of 
serving children with special needs, i-^any special education teachers have 
developed programs for normalization in an in-service capacity and have worked 
with the regular classroom teachers in their individual situations. They have 
been able to work out cooperative arrangements so that some of their handi- 
capped children could be integrated into the regular classroom for part of the 

\ ■■ 
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day. 'This approach is highly individual and may involve only two or three 
regular classroom teachers. VThile this approach should be fostered, it pro- 
vides for the normalization of relatively few handicapped children, and only 
after the child has been so identified and placed within the .special class 
model. The prxmary issues of identification and alternatives in placement 
are not dealt wxth. 

Mercer (1370) has charted the referral and placement process in public 
schools i.n Riverside, California, in an epidemiological study of mental retar- 
dation* She indicated that once a child manifests a combination of low 
academic achievement and an inability to play the ascribed student role, 
he Is likely to be perceived as mentally retarded by the classroom teacher. 
The elementary teacher is one of the key individuals in the labeling process. 
The other key figure in the school is the building principal, who must put ^ 
stamp of approval on children who are being placed for special services. 
Once the regular classroom teacher identifies a child as having problem, it 
is crucial that help bo provided with whatever resources are available. The build- 
ing principal is a key resource in identifying personnel who can be 
helpful m problem resolution. Fostering an atmosphere of mutual support for 
children and teachers is primarily the building principal's responsibility. 

Morse, Culter and Fink (1964) reported that most building principals who 
are in daily contact with programs for disturbed children have had little 
specialization in working with the disturbed in their prof essional training. 
They mentioned they felt uncomfortable in making decisions concerning these 
children when they did not have adequate insight. While they saw the need to 
broaden tlie scope of their programs for handicapped children, they also felt 
inadequate in their knowledge of what was the best for iihese children. They 
indicated that more and better in-service education was needed for both 
administrators and teachers. 

8 
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One^of the major, objectives listed in a recent document entitled, 

"State Plan for the Delivery of Special Educa^tion Programs and Services, 

February^ 1971," was to increase the knowledge and understanding of handi- 

capped persons amonq all educators in Michigan. It was noted that one of the 

* 

most disturbing and stubborn obstacles to the delivery of special education 
programs and services to handicapped is the attitude of general educators. 
In order to improve this attitude, the Special Education Services of the 
Michigan Department of Education indicated that they would utilize the following 
strategies: 

1. Encourage local and intermediate school districts to provide 
inservice training to acquaint all their teachers and 
administrators with the field of special education and handi- 
capped children, : 

2. Participate in local and intermediate in-service training programs _ 
for general educators by providing Special Bducation Services 
personnel as presenters or by assisting in the planning. 

3. Develop and sponsor institutes, conferences and workshops to stress 
educational programming based on individual differences for general 
educators . 

It IS the responsibility o'f the leadership personnel in Michigan to move 
general educators to a new level of awareness and cooperation in the deliv(^y 
of services to handicapped children through in-service training. Professionals 
in the state department pf education and in universities, and administrators 
wit.hin local and intermediate school districts could participate in such a 
training effort. In the final analysis, however, it is the latter leadership 
personnel who will be charged with the task of providing continuous support as 
progrcims evolve and are implemented. 
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The work of Burke and Sage (1970) is a recent example of how special 

/ 

education administrators have attempted to change the attitudes of general 
education administi^ators . Sage (1967) under a grant from the Bureau for 
the Education o'f the flandicapped developed the ''Special Education Adminim:rators 
Task Simulation (SEATS) Game." ;/ " 

The SEATS Game (Sage 1971) is described below: / 

/ 

/ / 
The SEATS Qame consists of both background material 
and tcisk inputs demandin'g problem solving activity, :*rhe 
materials utilize both written and audiovisual medi'a^ with 
the {najor input of tasks taking the form of a communica- 
tiov} in ba'sket, supplemented by .telephone call.< filijiocy 
^ classroom observations, and roleTjlayed conferences. The 
content was selected with'the objective of/ broad sampling 
oJ5^ situations confronting the director of special educar 
tion in a medium sized and typically organized administra- 
tive structure involving a comprehensive program of special 
/education services. ' - 

/ The background material was^^'esigned to provide a 
/ realistic fr«^ework from whicii decisions and actions could 
J be determined. ..Information^ is provided to establish both 
factual data and general, .feeling tone in order to enhance 
the participants' invQjfvement in the problem situations. 
' Unlike '^previous schpol district simulations , the. envi ronment 
for the' SEATS Game was not taken .directly from any existing 
locality / but ^dpresents a composite of a number o^ real ' - 

/ places and organizations. , This comt)osite resulted in a 

school district of sufficient size to guarantee the exist- 
ence ojf-^'childrpn of all typos of exceptionality, yet too _ 
small to perjnit independent operation of programs f or ^some 
of the low incidence type^ of .handicaps , and therefore , 
requiring cooperative arrangements which are characteristic 
' ' of many actual si^ecial. education organizations, and which 
constitute a major source of the problems peculiar to 
special education, . - ^ 

In recognition of the fact that community socio-- 
economic coniitions have influence on the development of • , * 

special education,^ the background materials were contrived 
so as to present issues for 'consideration most representa- 
tive of those facing the greatest number of persons in the 
field. State laws and administrative regulations were ' - 

simulated to represent a composite of those ^to be found 
in states occupying a h. ^. i average position in terms of 
sophistication and development at the state level, but , ^ 

leaving noticeable room for growth and Improvement • 
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Burke and Sage found that when they used the SEATS Workshop with regular 
admxnistrators playing the specialist role, they obtained the following 
results : 

* "1. That building principals were less inclined to^ think that all 

handicapped persons should be placed in special education classes. 
2.' That moderately handicapped children could be placecl in the regular 
classroom.. 

i. That fclio special education administrator should not have the sole 
responsibility for handicapped children within individual school 
buildings . 

Thf authors concluQed the following about their experiment: (1) that 
the- workshop could be lengtlfi^ned to -obtain better results, (2)" that a control 
group could bo utilized to more clearly demonstrate the workshop's effective- 
ness, and (3) that thxs type of warkshop 'appears to have great potential for 
hc-l^mq the local special education director form a^better and more effective 
working relationship within his district. The use of the SEATS in this manner 
l-; viewed as a catalyst facilitating tho., development of new models of service 
delivery to the handicapped children. The real program of behavioral changes 
apparently is developed following the workshop, with the local special educa- 
tion administrator working more closely with the general education administrator. 

Burko and Sage reported on one follow-up of the workshop done in New 
York in the spring of 1970. At that time, eleven of the twenty principals 
wno participated in the workshop were present and expressed continued concern 
for programming, and a willingness to invest more of their own time in the r 
programming for the subsequent year. 

Cairmon (1972) attempted to explore the possibility within the Special 
L-ducation Administration Task Simulation Exercise (S.E.A.T.S.) uo test a human 

I 1 
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relations laboratory training experience and its effect upon the decision making 
^. * • * ' 

response^ of administrator^ to problem solving and human relations problem 
{ 

diagnoiJis. Within the context of the State Education Agency Simulation 

Exercise (SEASE) developed by Sage and Sontag (1971), Carmen sought to JrtiU'mine 
^ t 

whetlier or not the 20 subjects, 18 incumbent state officers, and 2 graduate 
students randomly divided into experimental and controlled groups, would 
engage in different activities after a weekend of human relations lol^oratory 
training. The hman relations training occurred during the middle of a two 
wveK training program using tiie SEASE. The resource model in this sLu'ly was a 
I>re and post test control group design. The depended variables included 
group problem solving and human relations problem diagnosis. Results indi- 
cated that participants who underwent the human relation^ laboratory. training 
oxitibited no significant differences in group problem soj-vinq and human 
relations diagnosis. Contrary to what was predicted the experimental group 
Urcam** le>.s open and muru withdrawn 0)^-r the three tutting i^eriod years of 

the- stuly. The auUior ougg^-sted Uuit more would bu needed fur in laboratory 

St 

j.iaiain i be yond th*- two days that wnre ur>ed in this experiment. He rccorium ndod 
carMfui ..creenmg of applicants for 3«4ection j-n tlie human relations training 
rihouid air;o b':; undertaken. ^ 

If bonavioral change is to be sustained after similar workshops, the 
sp.Qiai edu<-atiQn administrator must provide the general education administra- 
tor %'ith continuous support. There is not sufficient evidence to suggest that 
jimulatton workshops promote significant change over, extended j?eriods of time, 
Thu i'^'M^ needs further study. 

Lmgdon (1972) surveyed building principals who had operational programs 

r 

for educationally handicapped children in their schools with those principals 
who had no programs for tiie educationally liandicapped. He employed a stratified 



sair.pl*.. of ol-monfeary building principals from IS Ca^Ii-formti school districts, 
using ethnic minarity, density, and r.i20 of,.school distri<rts as the factors in 
th(- selection process: sample 'population incrluc1ed-61 building principals 

V'ho had educationally handxcapped programs and 80 wlUhout such groujiings. Data 
vas obtained using an extensive mail questionnaire. . • • 

-In terms' of principal's charactcrisHcs, J^incipals who operated EH 
I-rograms tondcd'to be younger, tended t6/be in their schools fewer years than 
those principals who did not' have Eil pirogr^S/ andjendea to be ones ;,^ho had 
takon their graduate education programs outside of educational administration. 

. These principals. also viewed EH programs as successful as they, returned 
children back to their regular grad'es. They indicated that they were moderatel-y 
successful in achieving that goal. .These administrators felt -their districts- 
cou3d not be as effective without such programs. 

It was recommended to the State Department of Education 'and the local 
school districts that principals need specific information about educational 
handicapped programs and students. The principals need assistance, m developing 
and establishing EH programs intervening, with behavior. problems and giving 
remedial, assistance. . The study also indicated that additiorlSl research was 
needed to determine the qualitative nature bf the buildilig pr-incipals ' 
involvement in- district policies regardinTthe establishment of programs for 
^''the educationally Handicapped. It 'was' suggested that continued studies of 
attitudes towards educational handicapped programs, special education course 
work and experience would be variables affectxng-the establishment of/or 
qualit-f of education handicapped programs.' \ ^ ^ J. 

The skills needed to sustain, significant \behavio-r*change in the ■ 
principals go beyond providing technical information. Sage'' (1967) found 
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xn the CEC report on Professional Standard of Administration that technical 
skills were given a relatively strong emphasis by doctoral 'students ^in special 
education administration. Administrators of special education who were the 
subjects pf a random sample differed from the students, however, in that they 
believed human skills" required a greater time commitment than technical 
skilisl "'Based on a study of tasks as perceived by general and special 
education .administrators or supervisors, Sloat (1969) recommended that leader- 
ship personnel develop the human skills that are required to meet the expecta- 
txons held for them by others. He suggested field training and sensitivii;y 
workshops in conjunction with formal course work be used as vehicles for 
developing further the human skills of education leadership personnel. 

In the most recently piiblished study pf the role of administrators of 
special education programs, Kohl and Marro (1971) reported that over three- 
fourths or 022 ol 1067, of those surveyed felt that school system in-service 
programs were very important. The authors also solicited the amount of limo 
both these administrators and elementary building principals devote to pro- 
fQssionai growth activities, l^hey reported a mean of 7.6 liours per week for 
special educators, and a median of 5 hours per week for elementary principals. 
In addition, institutes or workshox>s were ranked as ^ .e most valufible types 
of training experiences. 
^ iTithin the state' of Michigan, the Michigan Association of Administrators 

of Special Education has already corAmitted time and energy to professional 

* t 
growth and development activities. They expressed an interest in pursuing 

the use of simulatiqn as a vehicle for training. 

' The human skills in administration described by Katz- (1955) relate 

closely to those described in the literature on consultation. Consultation 

has been defined by Rliodes (1962) as "a person-to-person transaction, which is 

contracted to resolve problems asspciated with work roles. It is a human 

'exchange involving the offering and acceptance of assistance, in which the 
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recipient opens himsell to the change effect of the assistor. The immediate 

goal is problem- resolution, the long term goal is permanent change in the 

problem-solving approach of the recipient." 

Unlike an outside consultant to the educational system, the special 

education administrator has a formal, intrasystem relationship to others 
in the school district. His freedom of movement is restricted because of 

his legitxmxzed authority through role description arfd role .expectations. 

The administrator, however, can gain Jrom the knowledge of consultation 
theory new insights into planned change within individual building programs 

as well as in the entire school district. Some basic concepts in consultation 
theory 'that relate to education settings are planned entry, development and 

jnaintenance of a relationship, feedback and evaluation procedures, and 
finally, withdrawal techniques. 

In summary, the special education administrator is a crucial keystone 
' iKXiition within school- systems, IC new Ldols of service doi;very arc to be 
realized in local school buildinqs, ^thc administrator of special education , 
must lAay a leadership role. A vcrfiiclo was suggested: in-servipe training 
of building principals in the tlieory of simulation methodology, and continued 
support of them by special educators through consultation. Followup will be an 
integral part to determine the effectiveness of the intervention. 
2. Objectives 

1. To train special education administrators as co-trainers in the utiliza- . 
tion of the SEATS Game as a catalyst to change the perceptions of general 
education administrators (superintendents or assistant superintendents or 
building principals) toward special education programming, 
a- • to provide knowledge and present the status of spec il education 
today . 
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b. to change the attitude of general education administrators toward 
the delivery of services to handicapped Children in their school 
district. - 

2. To train special education administrators in consultation skills ir* ordi- 
to develop the skills of general educators as resource personnel in the 
develox^ent and implementation of more integrated models of service 
delivery to fi^ndicaxj^pod children. 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of the SEATS model for in-service training 
of building administration by determining the extent of change ovqt .time 

4. To develop new- support systems for both the .regular and the special 
education classroom teachers through the building principal, 

5. To stimulate the development of more integrated service delivery models 
for handicapped children within their individual school buildings. 

t 

3. Prototype Training and Consultation Model ^ . 

A. Planned Change Model 

The Planned Change Model is a generalized model which outlines a set of 
procedures by which an innovation cjetermined by a system is identified, 
implemented, and sustained. The SESAC Project used this model' in establishi 
ari instructional program at the local district level which Worked toward the 
goal of integrated service delivery to the mildly handicapped child. The 
I>roceso illustrated in the model was used in each district to aid them in 
the planning and implementation of their program. 

Figure I illustrates the model as developed by Havelock and as modified 
by the Project. The model consists of six stages with overlapping features. 
The first stage is building a relationship and refers to establishing and 

xb 
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defining the consultant.T^olo , During this stage decision-makers in the Local 
school District are identified/ and through their input the parameters of the 
District's value system and goal priorities are defined. This stage overlaps 
with the other stages in that maintenance of client satisfaction is'a must. 

During stage II, diagnosing the problem, force field analysis is used to 
further define the District's priorities. Additional details ate added to 
District goals in terms of resources available in the system, as well as 
restraints which could block the completion of the goal. Force field analysis 
is the beginning point of a needs assessment. Needs assessment defines .the 
scope of the problem by providing baseline information. Local district 
personnel were trained in these technologies by the Project. 

During stage III, educational personnel were trained to identify 
resources within their district, allowing them to implement their objectives. 
Resources were provided linking one district to another where appropriate, and 
subsequently, alternative solutions. to the problem were outlined. During 
stages IV and V, educational personnel were trained to design interventions" 
and aided in the implementation of their designs. - . • 

Through the stages of r;lanned change thQ development of the interface 
between general and special education was advanced. By using this model to 
involve the system, the Project accomplished two things: (D the likeWhood 
that the innovation continue and (2) skills and procedures which enabled the 
district to replicate the process on a new problem which is the final^ stage " 
of the model. 

. The rationale which prompted tl;e Project to employ this particular model 
is the following. Once the district program has been designed, it is desired 
that the treatment effect be continued after SESAC terminates. This means 
that the team trained in the planned change process are able to/continue its 
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work because they have been trained in the technologies by working through a 
parci^aiur jvi-obiem with SESAC guidance. 

The tocun, by the experience working on the district program, learns how 
tho chdogo process relates to target audiences and instructional formats. 
Figure 2 illustrates this relationship. The team is trained in strategies 
for soliciting input and support from significant decision-makers, and in 
coordinating the effort with several target audiences. 

B. SESAC Procedures 

Th:- Planned Change Model was implemented by the following set of 
procedures. Tho Project employs a trainer of trainers strategy. ^ After 
initial phone. conversations and meetings, a Prototype Workshop was run. 
This was tho first exposure to tho Special Education Administrators Ta-jk 
Simulation (SEATS) Game. The Prototype was how the Project first involves 
a district. The audience consists of_Si)ecial Education Directors, Super- 
intendents or Assistant Superintendents, and Administrators from Support 
Services. The SKATS was klso run for the Building Principals from each 
district. The SEATS game was used as. a preliminary diagnostic instrument 
, with ^ach district. During this building relationship stage the workshop, 
also provided an opportunity to meet the client system and to. introduce them 
to the Piroject. 

Tho SEATS (Sago, 1972) game simulates the role of the Special Education 
■Director in a Local District. E.xamples of coordination of problems between 
genf.ral and special educati-vn both at the administrative level and at the 
online teacher le-vcl are included. The simulation illustrates how apparent 
individual- problems at various administrative levels are really symptoms of 
• a large district-wide problem. Th'e administrators use the metaphor of the 
simulated district to begir o define major priorities for their own district, 
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Additional definition occurs through the input of an advisory "group 
representing the' educational personnel. This team was the first group trained 
by llif l»roject, th<M r func-Lion b(?in<j U\\u\ otlu^rs. A;5 co-planners ^ami 
xmplementcrs of the district program working in conjunction with the SESAC 
staff their role was well defined. Figure 3 summarizes SESAC's role in terms 
of training audiences, table 1 describes target districts. 
4\ Problems 

A. Expected Problems 

The most obvious problem the project staff experienced was the 
communication gaps jt^^at lead to low enrollments in some individual district 
workshops,, delayed 'follow-up an4 entry into' fact-finding in other districts. 
The key variable in project relationship with individual districts Is 
seen' as the security or the level of risk taking behavior individual 
directors of special education feel or are willing to engage.* 

The SESAC project staff, therefore, restrained from initiating 
some entry behaviors which would intimidate directors. Major emphasis 
v/as placed on providing non-evaluative feedback and generating 
alternatives to foster a climate of cooperation rather than coercion. 
The acceptance of students as consultants by these districts was also 
dealt with directly in sessions with directors and consultants. 

Additional expected problems included heavy time cpmmitments for 
all SESAC staff and the field personnel as well. The" lack of data 
responses from control group #2, which includes principals from second 
year districts, principals who were not receiving either simulation 
training and/or consultation services were also to be expected. The amount 
of time required to complete the data fom.s was evidently too time consuming 
for most randomly selected corttrol subjects. 
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TABLE I 

SESAC PROJECT 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS -.YEAR I AND YEAR II 



YEAR I 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


SIZE 


ISD 


Ann Arbor 


19,200 


Washtenaw 


Bay City 


16,000 


Bay 


Bi rmi ngham 


18,000 


Oakland 


East Detroi t 


13,000 


Macomb 


Van Dyke 


7,200 


Macomb 


V^arrenwoods 


0 ,900 


flacomD 


Garden City 


lij,000 


Wayne 


Jackson 


15,000 


Jackson 


Kalamazoo 


19,000 


Kalamazoo 


Lansing 


. 32,500 


1 ngham 


Saginaw 


23,000 


Saginaw 


Wayne-West land 


21 ,000 


Wayne 




YEAR II 




SCHOOL DISTRICT 


SI.ZE 


ISD 


Dearborn 


22,000 

t 


Wayne 


Ferndale 


13,000 


Oakland 


Grand Rapids 


.35,000 


Kent 


Hazel Park 


11 ,000 


Oakland 


Port Huron 


15,000 


St. Clair 


Region k 


8,000 


Washtenaw 



Finally, the project director felt that Ann Arbor and Lansing werq 
already :nundatod by University forays, and that this would severely 
hinder tho SESAC's project successful initial entry into these districts. ' 
I After three years of relationship building^ tlie SESAC project is just 
experiencing significant entry into Ann Arbor; Lansing terminate^ 

f 

;' its relationship with the project after simulation training. 
B. Unexpected Problems 

The most significant unexpected problem encountered in the project 
was the late resignation of the project's principal investigator on 
August 10, 1973. This personnel change precipitated a chain of reactions 
that will be presented below under departures* 

A second problem was the inordinate or seemingly infinite amount of 
time it took to introduce, clarify, re-define and re-clarify each major 
.commitment from local school districts. Delays in obtaining commitments 
made the SESAC staff revise their project time table back by at least six 
^ weeks. It made follow-up time in the consultation phase upto ten weeks late 

5. Departures from the -Original Project Plan 
a'. Personnel 

As indicated above, personnel changes caused the SESAC staff to 

consider alternatives to staffing the grant.. In late summer when the 

principal investigator's resignation was submitted, it was judged to be 

very difficult to attempt to replace the principal investigator. The 

SESAC project staff recommenoed to the first year directors and consultants 

the following alternative staffing pattern: 

(1) Dr. Burrello as Project Director would move from a 20% time 
commitment to a 50% one effective September ist. 

-18- 



(2) Two project associates be retained instead of employing the 
principal investigator. First year continuing consultation 
functions would be split from the second yeay simulation and 
initially fact-finding functions. Those project associates 
would bo asfiic,i;Gd at least G0% or 24 hours per week and would 
work directly under the supervision of the Project Director 
for 1973-74. 

(3) In order to overcome the lack of administrative credibility 
of the project assistants and to fulfill the continuing 

' training objectives of the first year district personnel, the 
.SESAC project would begin to e'stabligh a statewide consultation 
training network by expanding its human resource pool to include 
first year directors and consultants, who in conjunction with 
project staff, would participate: 

1) as CO- trainers with SESAC project staff in the simulation training of 
second year district building principals; and 2) as co-consultants with 
project staff in other first year and second year districts on the basis of 
indicated needs and interests and skills. The match of first year 
participants witli specific kinds of problems will be under the direction 
of the Project Director. The research project costs include reimbursing 
first and second year directors and consultants with a stipend plus the 
expenses of their involvement in the project. A time commitment of three , 
days. per month during the simulation laboratory training and approximately 
two daysper month during the consultation phase was also earmarked. 
B. Cross-District Technical Assistance 

A second revised training objective was to plan and implemeni- 
five technical assistance workshops, which involved bringing 'to the 
SESAC project expertise from within or outside the State of Michigan; 
individuals who will participate with project staff in developing work- 
shops around specific issues such as program needs, assessment, educational 
planning, team building, progress evaluation, and others. 

For first year directors and consultants, a survey of specific training 
needs was undertaken. Besides continued participation in simulation training. 
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\ 

they indicated interest in topics cited above. The SESAC Pi^ject staff also 
souaht a vehicle to maintain the group cohesiveness that evolved from the 
monthly consultation seminars. Consequently, the SESAC. Project provided^ 
series of 4-5 technical assistance workshops on these topics as well as (to 
continue district-wide sharing with one another during the 1973-74 'year . 
C. Training Intormediato School Districts and State Education Department 
^ • Rationale 

During, the first two years of the Project, SESAC worked with eighteen 
mid-city school districts. The third and final year of the Project was designed 
to carry our -learnings from these local districts to the next organizational 
level in Michigan~the intermediate school districts. This was implicit early 
m 1972., but with the new State Director in Michigan, it was mandated that the 
Project move to this population. 

The intermediate districts represent the method the state has devised for 
agqreqating school districts and distributing funds. They are truly intermediary 
,n t-haL they support local functioTiing. and act as a coordinator between, the 
State De^partraent and local di=5tricts. The evolution of the role of the 
intermediate has been gradual from somewhat amorphous county districts to a 
more highly organized regional entity. The Mandatory Act ffl98 provided a new 
and dramatic impetus to the development of viable intermediate districts through 
giving them responsibility for planning, monitoring and evaluating special 
education programs in local districts. - This was highlighted by the, lack of 
good management systems at the ISD level and brought into focus the conflict 
between monitoring or evaluating programs and enforcing compliance with the 
law and the more traditional role of program consultant/advisor. -The State 
Special Education Director required that the SESAC Project transmit its 
learning to this vital group in the state's delivery network. 



2 Conceptual Framowork 

It was decided to use Organizational Development as our broad conceptual 

tasis for describing S.E.S.^.C. activities and the kind of approach we used 

with school systems. Earlier, a planned change model was identified. ^ This 

is not really a split in conceptual orientation but rather' an extension and 

elaboration. For this purpose, O.D. can be detined as '"a professional field 

which utilizes the processes of planned change in order to assist organizations 

• to develop successful methods of self-renewal within the integrity^ of the'ir 

environmonts. This- is a somewhat simplified synthesis of /the definitions 

of Beckhard (1969), Burke (1972), Horristein (1972), and Serein (1969) and was 

, , intended tu emphasize the. focus on the organization and its n^mns and culture 

rather than un managerial training, ^^s--By^h. This framework is \^nsidered 

appropriate tor school systems in that it stresses systematic planning and 

f;roblom-ovivlfiy rather than changing individual psyches and involves t^he^^ystem 

. in t'Xamiriinq its own social processes (such as decision making and communication) 

.nri iegitimi^^^'s and institutionalizes procedures for adapting to needed change. 

I* A l-Aiq tem process which can help an organization through a crisis as 

.i^velop methods for self- renewal and planning. It promotes training 

a . •A!{ ac:tiv^i rather than a passive pursuit for che trainee and puts th^e^^^^^ 

rontcxt for that training in the everyday work of the organization itself. 

!? tr> ipplymq behavioral science and systems knowledge to' action for the 

fari^yr'v <jt making organizations more effective. Although the short time 

-pan w:LU the- ISDs did not allow for a full exploration and development of 

. ^ , , f ho ^'oiH f>ptualization does provide, administrators with a helpful 

. Iram^^work th'^y- <^*ould use and build upon in the years ahead. 

^. IManrjifiQ Phanc 

I't was apparent from the start that S.E.S.A^C- could not work with all 

>H Ii?D3 an<l that some method needed to be devised to select a workable number 

' Z f 
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given our Imit^d resources of staff and time. To help us 'in this process, in 1974, . 

an advisory committee met in August to assist us in developing strategies 

* " "* * 

to inform t,he, intermediate sch6ol districts of S.E.S.A.C. and what we could 
offer. them. In attendance at that session were the State Director of Sptciai 
Education and staff of state consultant/supervisors as well as the directors 

of special education at Ingham, Muskegon/ and Jackson intermediate school 

• ■ ^ 

districts. This group discussed the problems faced by the intermediate school 

district and began^ the process of prioritizing those concerns which essentially 

revolved around unclear role definition for the intermediate and lack of . 

management systems with which to deal with data collection, evaluation and in-service 

functions. It was ,made clear that there are a great number of differences between 
» 

intermediate school districts across the state in their level of organizational, 
sophistication and the ways in Which they relate to local districts. 

Both the S.E.S.^A.C. staff and the advisors supported making information 
about S.E.S.A.C. Mailable to all the intermediates and allowing them to self- 
select participation^. No process for doing this was defined at this meeting. 
S.E.S.A.C. suggested' a State Department team participate in the training offered 
and a state liaison was? assigned to the Project. The initial focus was to be to 
provide an orientation of S.E.S.A.C. to the intermediate school district director 
and whomever he chose to involve in order to increase their understanding of 
S^E.S.A.C. so that they could decide whether or not to participate in the training 
sessions. 

In September the State Department mailed an invitation to all intermediate 
school directors of special education to attend a 1 1/2 day workshop to learn 
ahout S.e'.S.A.C. and to explore the possibility of utilizing the project's 
resources in tlieir districts. During the October workshop with the directors, 
S.E.S^A.C. set all of the technologies, processes and interventions demonstrated 

* 
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in local districts to the Orqxinization. Developmont perspective. S.E.S.A.C. 
also outlined the underlying values of O.D. to prompt making their own values 
explicit; From thxs overview, the temporary task force structure was explained 
as a short term O.D. intervonliun with considerable probabilities for replication 
in -dealing with specific organizational problems. (See TABLE II.) 

The temporary task force model based on Luke's (1972) ten components 
was the strategy for forming a task force as well as for the evaluation of the 
task force training effort in June. It also became the focus of the service 
offered to self-selected intermediate school districts.. Those interested were 
to define a. problem area that could be dealt with in a 6-8 month time span, at least 
to- the poxnt of developing a plan for implementation the following school year. 
They v/ere to consult key decision makers in their system and begin thinkingjof 
possible task force members whose resources would be vital to solving their^ 
particular problem. They were asked to return in November with at least one or 
two aadxtionai staff members to further explore their problem area ahd to decide 
whether the task force model as proposed by S.E.S.A.C. would be beneficial to 
their system. Of the 31 directors present, about 10 agreed to- return in November. 
Six monthly one and a half day training sessions were developed to support and 
assist the task force m problem-solving as well as to provide training that would 
enable them to use the intervention in the future on other problems. 
Additional rationale for the task torcc approach was as follows: It would all9w 
each district to focus on a need of importance to them; building a team that works 
off-site and on-site together supports bpth individual learning and organizational 
change; teams focus on competency, not power; groups can generate valid information 
for effective problem-solving and decision making; the on-going work back home 
would provide for immediate transfer of learning from off-site training; it was 
^a viable, teachable model in the time frame suggested. 

At the end of the NQvember session, six ISDs had committed to the training 
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via the task force model. Two others needed to defer (decision making until 
they confc-rred with others back home. On-site visits were scheduled with each 
distri-rti. The ;e se:;sioiu} wero flt^signed to enable S.P^.S.A.C, to touch baso 
with top policy makers (sur^erintendents) , to ass<?ss the conunitment level to 
and understanding of the chosen problem focus at both task force and decision 
maker levels and to answer questions task force personnel had about .the project. 
To collect this data, a structured interview with the_superintendent was used 
v;hich assessed his knowledge of S.E.S.A.C. and the task force and its problem 
focus, his support of the task force and his perception of the importance of the 
task force problem to the organization. Next, S.E.S.A.C. met with the entire 
task force and administered a short questionnaire which explored their under- 
standing of the project and problem focus, their coironitment to it, their 
perception of why they were chosen, what support they felt they needed from the 
intermediate school district, and tested the trust level by asking whether they 
were willing to share their answers in the groups. (See Table III.) 
4. ' Description of Task Forces 

Tht following paragraphs' v/ill describe each task force/ their chosen 
problem focus and^actors which affected their performance. 

I. Wayne ISP - Thu tv/o directors of their area learning centers (one 
later dropped out due to vague program administrative arrangements) and three 
iritormodiate school district consultant/supervisor staff made up their task 
force. The consultants had been on the job 15 months, the learning center 
directors were new. They decided to focus on the problem of coordinating 
in-servicc training to the local districts/ both general and special education. 
Beforo training b^qan m January, they reduced this focus to coordinating 
in-service training to the local districts^ both general and special education. 
Before training began in January, they reduced this focus to coordination of 



^ TABLE III 

Description of Dissemination Training Participation 



October, 1974 
(33 people) 

Noventber, 1974 
(34 people) 



January/ 1975 
through 
June, 1975 

(>34 people) 



Roles by Task Force: 



20 ISD Directors of Special Education 

3 Local District Directors of Special Education 

3 Directors -of Diagnostic Learning centers 

6 ISD Project Staff (Supervisors) 

1 St^te Dept. Staff Member . 

8 ISD Directors of Special Education 

3 Local District Directors of Special Education 

2 State Department 

13 ISD Professional Staff 

5. Local School Personnel 

(2 ass't. superintendents, 1 principal, 
2 special education staff) ' 

1 ISd Superintendent 

2 Directors of ISD Diagnostic Centers 

5 ISD Directors of Special Education 

1 ISD Superintendent 
12 ISD Project Staff 

2 Local Di-strlct Di-rectors of Special Education 
1 Elementary Building Principal 

4 Assistant Superintendent of Local Districts 

1 Director of Regional Media Center —^-^ ^- 

2 Directors of- Diagnostic Centers 
1 Remedial Reading Teacher 

1 Local Special Education Supervisor 

1 Psychologist from Child Guidance 

3 State Department Staff 



#1. ISD Director of Special Education 
ISD Staff 

Ass*t- Superintendent - Local 
Principal' - Local 
Remedial Reading - Local 

1^3. ISD Director of Special Education 
3 ISD Program Consultants 

#5. ISD Director of Special Education 
ISD Consultant 

3 Assistant Superintendents - Local 
1 Director of Regional Media Center 

#7. 3 State Department Staff Members 



#2. ISD Director of Special Education 
ISD Superintendent 
3 ISD Ass't. Directors 



#4. ISD Director of Special Education 
ISD Consultant 
2 Local S*E. Director^ 

2 Local S.E* Consultants 

1 Child Guidance Psychologist 

#6. 2 Directors of ISD Diagnostic 
Centers 

3 ISD Consultants 
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special education in-service. This is the state's largest intermedi-ate school 
district with 36 local districts ranging in size from 1,800 to ?50,000 student 
population. They received their first special, education millage in 1974^75. The 
director in Wayne became and continues to be an avid , supporter of S.E.S.A.C. 

2. Kalamazoo Valley ISP - The Director of Special Education and the 
three program consultants formed the task force and their focus was to develop 
an evaluation model for EI., EMI, and LD programs. This group probably had the 
most active commitment and support from the district superintendent of any group. 
This group was intact and committed in November and met every week as a staff. 
They began well ahead of other groups since their focus was an important part ' 
of their jobs. This intermediate district is dominated by a large city with 
sophisticated programs surrounded by more rural areas with fewer special education 
-personnel. ' 

3. Mecosta-Osceola ISP - The Pirector of Special Education, an 
interroediate school district social* worker , and three local district personnel (an 
Assistant Superintendent, elementary building principal and reading teache^r) made 
up this task force. There was no support for the task force or S.E.S.A.C. in, 
this district; in fact, the superintendent was openly resistant. In spite of 
this, the group wanted to develop a model for helping building staffs deal' with 
children's problems at the building level. They intended to "work it through in 
one school system successfully and, hopefully, to disseminate it elsewhere. 

This is a predominately rural intermediate school district with no coordination 
between districts and no leadership from the intermediate. Special education 
IS not a priority matter; personnel matters are handled peremptorily and there is 
low morale and high turnover. This group faced the hardest task at highest 
risks and would lose two members by the end of the year to firing and resignation. 
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4, Ir^fham ISP - The Director of Special Education ai^d his throe 

administrative assistants plus the Superintendent made up this task force 

which focused un the i^roblom of assiyning intermediate staff to local districts 

in the most effective manner possible for both intermediate and locals. Ingham 

is another intermediate school district dominated by a large city (Lansing) 

surrounded by more rural areas. It is also the home of the state capitoi and 

a major univ« rsity .utd hai> access to many njsources. Its diiflictor is influential 

and well respncted statewide and is a member of our S^E,S.A.C. advisory committee. 

This was another intact work group but somehow had trouble digging into thexr 

problem or making use of the training in the beginning. They later had a 

breakthrough and went on to meet their goals in staff assignment and hope to work 

next year on building teams of local and intermediate district people. 

Sanilac ISP - The Director of Special Education, one intermediate 

school district .staff member, three local assistant superintendents and the 

Director of the Regional Media Center made up this task force originally. This 

is a rural district with a short history in special education and no history of 

coordination or pLannincj. The task force focus was to deveIo[> loncj ranqe plans 

for ::,pecial education for the entire county. Support from the Superintendent 

t 

was good and commitment level high, especially since they had -never <worked 
together. The Director retired, the intermediate staff member was fired and 
the final task force consisted of two Assistant Superintendents and the REIMC 
Director who focused their efforts on becoming ad advisory committee to the 
intermediate district superintendent in special education and, in particular, 
the hiring of the new director. 

6. St. Clair ISO - The Director of Special Education, an intermediate 
school district consuitemt, two Icoal special education directors, an EI 
supervisor for the city schools, a mental health professional and a local district 
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consultant made up this task force whoso focus wass.to develop programs for 
the emotionally disturbed including a day treatment center. This group was 
late m forming/ with very mixed levels of commitment to involvement with 
S.E.S.A.C. and little cohesiveness due t chancjes in the prbbleiri by the 
director and because they had never really dealt with the resistance to i 
training or to process learning (especially leadership issues). This 
xnteioiiediate school^^district^ is also dominated by one large city surrounded 
by rural areas but is near to a number of outsid<2 resources ^nd far more 
sophisticated than its rural neighbors. (S.E.S.A.C. also worked simultaneously 
workimj wxth the dominant city school administrators.) Much of their background 
work had been done by. a previous task force which .allowed them to concentrate 
on getting their plan accepted. 

7. State Special Education Department - Three state consuUants made up 
this team, one of whom had been assigned as liaison to S.E.S.A.C. by the director 
and who talked two. colleagues into joining him. They selected the development 
of a complaint procodure on non-compliance as their focus and narrowed t||^t 

down to writinq a clocumont"^ outl ining how stato staff will deal with formal 
* 

complc4int.5^.-They had iitLic tim(> to moot back homo duo to work pressures and 
tli.-ir ro^u>s did not really load itself to- the talsk force model on which the 
tra-ining was based, commitment, at least most of the time/ was moderate 
and very sporadic and only at the end did they begin to form a team. "The 
issuo they picked was not really of great concern to any^ of the three— 
simply a job that had to got done, and probably could have been done by one 
person in a few days. Having state Department staff at the sessions, however, 
was very valuable in terms of their exp^osure to the field in a^ new way and .the 
resources th*-/ cquld bring to Uv- intormediates. No on-site visit was 
conducted nor did we moot with their superior, tho director, except on matters 
of cjenoral concern to the entire S.E.S.A.C. Project. ^ 
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The on-site visits did enable'the S.E.S.A.C. staff to become better 
acquainted with the clients, showed conrniitment level to be generally high 
and ^indicated support from^the top in all cases but one. The staff al£,o 
gained a better understanding of the vast differences in the seven groups in 
terms of make-up, problem focus, interpersonal relationships, v;orking 

V " - 

conditions and demog»raphic considerations- 

The .staff's next task was to design the six training sessions to 
maximize leairning and give support to these diverse groups. 
*5. Description of Training Program ^^_^^/^>n^ 

The conceptual framework for the six training sessions grew out of the 
Organizational Development basis of the S,E,S,A.C. Project which stresses 
human values and commits to self -renewal for organizations and individuals? . 
Lyman Randall has written, "the aim of O.D. is to bridge the gap between 
individual noods and goals and those of the organization" - - . and "to fiqht 
.the past in hhe ]->resont in order to choose freely the future." 

Both or<faiiiztiLion?; and i ndi vi<lual nl tain lh(-ir <foals through i-flf^ Mv** 
* proi>iem-solvinq. Problom-soJ vang xs the orderly, rational method of 
addressing needs which rests both on planning and group process skills and 
knowledges for successfur ^achievement . It is possible for an individual to 
utilize the stages of problem-solving and appropriate planning procedures 
when working alone. When the task determines that people must work together 
<a.s the, organizational setting usually demanids) , >then group process skills' 
beeomf> the essent-^al link for both problem-solving and planning. Luke (1972) 
in adamant about doycloping. these skilly for a successful task force 

: * 7 ^- 

"nd» avor. • / 

Below x . a .Hi^matic ^^howinc^tho integration irf Lh*' Lhre*^ interdependenl 
functioas of problem-solving, planning and process that formed the rationale 
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for the six training sessions. The staff designers used an eight stage 
problem-solving model that combines ideas of Havelock (.1973) and Lippitt 
(1968): 1) identify a fel-t need, 2) set-goal for change with criteria, 
3) collect and analyze data, 4) generate alternative solutions, 5) choose a 
solution (and test when possible)% 6) implement, 7) evaluate, and 
8) modify, recycle, stabilize. " 

The planning function covered both macro and micro planning and 
involved processes such as goal and agenda setting, dividing the task into 
component parts , scheduling, assigning tasks, coordinating efforts, integrating 
components and a continual' effort of evaluating and setting next steps?, 
Ghant charting .and other forms of timelining deal with these processes as 
do most accountability models. 

In the area of group processes, the S.E.S.A.C, staff looked at the stages 
of group development as researched by Bennis and Tuchman (l965) and used a 
four-stage model cited in Jones and Pfeiffer (1973-) This model lists 
developmental stages of groups in the interpersonal and concurrent task 

phases as follows: 

Inbcrporsonal Task 

DoponUt^ncy Orientation 

Con r I i Orqan izat: i on ~^ 

Coho^iion Data Flow 

Interdependence Problem-Solving 

important to helping groups develop in this model are a great number 

of interpersonal and group process skills. Therefore, it was decided to 

focus our training on the following: communication skills such as 

paraphrasing, reflecting and perception checking; shared leadership behaviors, 

decision making (especially consensus), accurate observation . skills ; giving^ 

and receiving helpful, non-judgmental feedback; and task and process 
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fciciiitaLion winch iM^cvi^si tatui; i^-urninq to dif rentiatu between the 
two. 

Ill '.uimii'iry, our obncliV<*s lor I li^- mk nioiilhs of work wiLii oi/r iovi-n 
la^k iarciiu v;ero as follow: 

1. Individual^ will increase their knowledge of and skill in using 
group process with emphasis on communication/ decision making, task and 
process facilitation, leader/memher functions, conflict resolution, 
observation and feedback. 

2. Individuals will increase their knowledge of and skill in using 
a step-b'y-^tep problem-solving process. 

3. Individuals v.uil gian knowledge of and skill in using effective 
planning processe,^. ' % 

4. Task forces will become cohesive productive teams. 

5. Task forces will produce a product to meet their ow^ stated goals. 

6. Individuals will understand the applicability of all of the above 
to future work on problems/needs in their systems. 

To do this the staff used an integrated process of planning and jproblem- 
solving m an orderly fashion in each of the six sessions. Group process skills 
and group' cohesiveness v/as pre and post tested and each task force was 
required to keep a log cf its activities, make a verbal presentation of 
their project to the group and write a final report of their work. 

The staff had originally hoped to emphasize cross-district resource 
sharing through consultation trios and other groupings but were unable to 
work this in logistically. Some of this did occur, particularly near the 
end, and it did afford the staff an opportunity to learn to introduce this 
another time. 
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D. Dissomination: Traditional Orientation to SESAC 

if 

The SESAC project was also charged with informing others both within 
the State and elsewhere on traditional forums / for example, State and 
National Council for Exceptional Children Conventions, other University 
training programs, and to other interested people. These sessions were 
primarily experiential and <lo.*iignod to assi.st the participant to effec- 
tively engage the SESAC objectives and procedures/ The basic intent was 
to provide a living and demonstrative model through SESAC staff in order to 
give the participant skill practice in planning, designing, and be a part 
of the process. Finally, these sessions were often an opportune time to 
test the generalizability of our process to others v;hQ share a similar need 
to those our districts represented. In other words, it provided the SESAC 
staff the chance to re-run or use a training design iritact a second time. 
This truJy ,%p(--ak,«> to the unique context each consultation and traihing session 
v/a.s originally developed with local district personnel keeping foromor.t 
m our mmdb Iheir unique s,et of circumstances. In essence then, we could 
not replicate any design but merely adapt it to a different set of objectives. 

E. Pre-Service Training and Action Research 

It may be clear by now that the SESAC staff members were almost exclusively 
'doctoral ;>tudenti> drawn from special education, educational psychology, edu- 
cational administration, social work^ and educational measurement. All were 
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exparidnced practitioners with at least eight years , of teaching, ^consulta- 
tive or supervisory experience. Only the measurement personnel -were less i 
.experienced. Part of the draw to the project lay in the facft that they 
were all in need of dissertations/ and it was a paid experience which was 
meaningful and related to their potential professional practice. Besides 
those staff, others wore rocruitod to work with staff from the same dei)arl- 
monts. Those staff were assigm>d as practicum students to the project. 
Most staff served ^two full years.. They all received credit' for participa- 
tion in the project seminars. Listing "of their dissertations by to^ic and 
district will be presented in the results section below. 
6. Results 
Introduction: 

During the 3 years of SESAC, the project had 6 major components: 

A) Simulation 

B) Direct consultation (meeting unique district noods) 

C) Consultation across districts (meeting needs of several districln 
at one time) 

D) Dissemination Training with ISD's 

E) Traditional Dissemination: Orientation to SESAC 

F) Pre-Service Training 

The results section is organized in the following order for each of the 
^ project components. After an introduction describing the component, tables 
iUushrate the number of people trained and ±he number of days spent in 
traininq. Following the preliminary information is a narrative discussing 
thr? relative impact of SESAC 's efforts. 

in ' 
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A. Simulation Component 

During the first two years of the project", representatives of each of 
our 18 districts experienced the Special Education Administrators Task 
Simulation (SEATSJ _gamG. SEATS allows the participants to experience tho 
role and related workday problems of a special education director in a .sim- 
ulated mid-city size local district. The project had two main olijectives in 
conducting workshops using this simulator: 

* .-, 

1) . TO change the attitude of General Education administrators, so that 

■ they could work in a more cooperative effort with Special Education. 

2) To establish a common language system in discussing district needs, 
which in turn became a basis for further work with SESAC. 

The data collected evaluates the simulation component in terms of these two 
objectives. In addition, data was also collected focusing on the quality of 
the training from the vantage point of the participants. 

Tabl- 1 rppf>rts the number of administrators trained in the two prototypes 
M.r- two yoar<5 that tho component was active. The ultimate evaluation of 
theo-. workshops was the fact that all districts represented by these higher 
Ifv-ls of administrators believM the training co be of value. This is demon- 
-trat.-d by the fact that each f of administrators from 18 districts re- 
q.j.-ot^-d th,it thAir respective principals also be trained using this process. 

The second tabic (Table II) lists the number of -principals trained through 
simulation. Those numbers are reported by districts. The table illustrates 
that more were trained the first year than the second. This vas because 
•■ho consultation component began the second year. 

Table ? -umply summarizes the numbers of administrators trained. The 
riatn XT r'-.f-ortM by administrative role and year of the project. Table 3 
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Table 5 

NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS PARTICIPATING 
IN SIMULATION PHASE 
REPORTED BY DISTRICT AND YEAR 



YEAR 1 YEAR 2 

P* 1972-1973 1973-1974 



Charelevoix-Einmett 16 



Ann Arbor 



11 



Bay City 



Birmingham 



East Detroit 



Garden City 



Jackson 



Kalamazoo 



Lansing 



Saginaw 



Van Dyke 



V/arron V/oods 



Wayne-V7es tland 



Dearborn 



Ferndale 



Grand Rapids 



Hazel Park 



Port' Huron 



TOTAL 



11 



23 



21 



21 



14 



20 



13 



.14 



16 



167 



11 



24 



28 



78 



Modified seats 

reported on 

District Consultation 



^Initial prototype was implemented just, after funding was secured. 
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also notes the two-^day simulation attended by State Education Department 
personnel. 

Tho net result wa^i that a total oT 303 administirators wore trained. 
A total of 19 two-day workshops were held to train these individuals. This . 
investment in time produced the following results. 

Results of Simulation 

An external' evaluation* of the project was conducted during the first 

year of the project. Operationally, the first year was devoted to Simula-* 

tion training with the consultation begainning the second year. This delay 

was caused by the length of time required to schedule the workshops. The 

evaluation design looked at both simulation and Consultation activities. 

Consequently, only the findings of the simulation activities^' are reported 

* * 

' here. 

The external evaluator, Thelma Graeb (1974), found that building f^rin- 

t 

cxpals' attitude^ toward integration of handicapped students improved after 
involvement in SEATS. The measure used was the Rucker-Gable Educational 
Programming Scale. The comparison was betv/een the participants and a randomly 
determined control group of their district peers. * * 

This finding was confirmed by 'another instrument, the School Building ^ ' 
Statistical Report (SBSR) . As the name implies, this instrument reported 
frequency counts of children by category of service given by the school. 
The data indicates that principals who participated in simulation training 
demonstrated the most even distribution of placements acx'oss all ^categories, * 
and changes m programming were towards an integrative setting. By contrast, 
the controls were leiss likely to try integrative settings as placements. 
*Thelma Graeb* s dissertation 
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Table 6 

« 

NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS PARTICIPATING 
IN SIMULATpCON PHASE 
RE^^ORTED BY ROLE AND YEAR^. 





YEAR 1 


YEAR 2 


ADMIN ROLE 


1972-1973 


1973-1974 


*Superintendents 


1 


1 


. *Assistant Superintendents 


11 


6 


*Special Education Directors 


12 


5 


Principals 


167 


78 


TOTAL 


191 


90 


**State Department Staff 


14 






213 


90 



♦Participated in Preview Session of S.E.A.T.S. before 
contracting for workshop fo:: principals . ' 

**Simulation developed for State Department of 
Education Personnel 
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Consequently/ there is evidence to support the fact that the training did modify 
attitudes* 

The second objective was to produce a common language system for discussing 
district needs. The simulated district in SEATS^bccame a common referent point in 
subsciquont meetings within the individual district. The examples illuj;trntt^(! Ln 
the simulation became a convenient, non-threatening way for the special education 
director to describe district problems. It is also interesting to report that prin- 
cipals, as a rule, also were represented in these fir^iit meetings at ^ each district: ^ 
It is worthy of note, because it evidences some increase of motivation on their 
part/ since these meetings were not mandatory. 

Table 7 reports the participants* ratings of the various facets of the simula- 
tion workshop. The entries on the table are mean scores based on r'atings on a 1 to 
5 scale with 1 .being "poor" and 5 "excellent". It is readily apparent that the par- 
ticxEjants rated the workshops highly. The Workshop for the State Education Department 
was also favorably received. The original State Special Director/ whose support was 
instLumental in the design of the project/ Marvin BGekman/ retired during the middle 
of the first term, Murray Batten was appointed to that position. The State Directors 
Simulator (SEASE) was used as a vehicle to orieot the Director and this staff to the 
SESAC project and to acquaint them with the simulation methodology, One^week after 

4 

the new director took office the workshop was held. 

Table 8 'reports how that audience judged the simulation. Verbally summarizing 
that table/ there are several points to make. All of them agreed the simulation 
approach was highly appropriate/ interesting and very realistic. Reports continue to 
be received from SED staff regarding the worthiness of that experience to this day. 
The simulation came during chp first months of transition between the new leader- 
ship in the State offices and provided an excellent vehicle to hear the new director 
share his notion of State Department functioning. 
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Table 7 

CONSUMER SATISFACTION 

^3 " 245 Principals 

S.E.A.T.S, EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE RESULT 

Esscellent "-5 
Very Good - 4 

Good - 3 

Fair - 2 

Poor - 1 



YEAR 1 YEAR 2 AVERAGE 
N=167 N=78 N=245 



ACTIV'ITCBS 

^ i^idual : 4.3 4.6 4.18 

"(e.g. Phone Call,, situations, in basket 
items) 

'Grorp ^'^ 

(e.g. Feedback and interview sessions; 



4.08 4.29 



committee meetings ; case conferences) 



MATERIALS ^- • • • • • * • • 

(e.g. Orientation slide-tape tour; 
classroom observation film; litigation 
film^) 



3.82 3:86 



PRESENTATIONS 

(e.g. Introduction; Teacher-Supervisor 
Interaction; Problem-Solving Analysis)^ 



3.89 4.15 



1)VERALL VALUE OF WORKSHOP ^'-^ ^ 3.87 4.19 

sample Comments : 

- "worthv/hile experience" 

- "hope to do follow-up" 

- "new appreciation of ^special cd." 

- "excellent; good leadership" 

- "gained under^^tanding of values involved in special od. decisions and 

operations" * - ^ ' 

^' "staff support" 

- "very valuable for all educators" ■ 
MOS T POSITIVE FEATURE OFJ-^OmCSHQP 

"whole program excellent" ^ . ^ 

- "excellent resource people; knowledgeable in their field; well 

planned; good pace" 

- "group interaction; realistic problems" 

- "new insight and respect for special ed." 

- "inter-relatlonships, developed "'among principals" 

- "in-basket (items) and feedback" 

- "good staff and interaction with participants" 

- "excellent opportunity to fall into role of another 

administrator and think realistically about what we do to and 
with kids in special education" • i^ti 

- "gained insight into special ed. programs and trends in the field 

- "in-basket items realistically ttue to life, frustrating" 

- "well organized; well prepared" 

- "problem-solving method" 

- "good personnel conducting workshop" . 

^ - . (continued, next: page) 
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(Table 4 cont.) 

MOST NEGATIVE FEATURE OF WORKSHOP r 

- '"teacher-supervisor interaction" (presentation) 

- "not too sure of what we were' to learn*' 

- "too much in too short of time" (Ed* repeated at least 4 times) 

- "pressure of too many things to do and react to—frustration" 
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Table 8 

S.E.A-.S.E. 

Qpinionaire 

Responses in Percentages 
based on N=14 

Direction^: Flcase circle the letter in front of the response that most nearly 
' approaches your opinion to Iho statonient. 



1. As compared to other methods by which a workshop in special education 
administration at the state level could have been presented, I feel 
that the use ^ of simulation exercises in this workshop has been 

a. a highly appropriate and valuable approach 

' b. a better than average approach 



2. Specifically, the written "in basket" Ttems seem to be 
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d. somewhat lacking in realism 

e. highly unrealistic . . . - 



71% 
29% 



c. no better nor worse than any other .approach ........ 

d. not as good as some'other methods might have been 0^ 

e. generally inappropriate * ........ 



0% 



100% 



a. outstandingly realistic 

b. fairly realistic ^ 

^c. conceivcible ? V 



0% 
0% 



100% 



I^n terms of time spent on follow-up discussion of the simulation 
material, discussion was 

\ 

I . 0% 

a. far too lengthy * 

b. more than enough 



43% 
43% 
7% 

100% 



c. about the right amount 

d. not quite enough 

e. not nearly enough 

« 

In terms of the total time £pent on simulated activities versus other 
workshop content, the emphasis on simulation was 

0% 

a. way too much 22% 

b. a little too much . . . ' * 

c. about right 

d. could have been much more 

e. should have been much more . . 



44% 
7% 
7% 



100% 



The variety simulation approach could be enhanced most by greater 

8% 

a. role playing situations 

b. oral communication situations . . - * 

c. visual^ pictorial input 

d. written communications r • " 

e. an equal mix of the above 

49 100% 
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17% 
0% 
42% 



6. In terms of the amount of time which needs to be spent on background 
information as a prerequisite to problem solving activity, the amount 
of background data_pxoyided should be 

a* much more . 7% 

b. somewhat more ~ 

c. about as we had it 57% 

d. less than we had it ^ 

c. not really necessary at all 0% 



1001 

7. The group size was ^ ' . 

a. much too large 

b. a little too large . 0- 

c. just about right f . . . . 93% 

d. a little too small 7^* 

e. much too small 



100% 

8. This workshop would be best for people who were 

a. administrators in special education units in state education 
agencies , 54% 

b. administrators with more than two years experience in state , 
education agencies ^2% 

c. state directors of special education programs 7% 

d* local directors of special education programs . . 0% 

e. students majoring in special education administration . * • 7% 



100% 

0. . The telephone calls I received were » 

a. very realistic and a valuable experience 53% 

b. very realistic but not a valuable experience 0^ 

c. realistic and' a valuable experience * 32% 

d. realistic but not a valuable experience 15% 

e. unrealistic but a valuable experience ♦ 0^ 

f. unrealistic and not a valuable experience .0% 



•100% 

10- The role playing situation developing regulations for "Educationally 
Handicapped" was 

a. ver:y realistic and a valuable experience 

b. very realistic but not a valuable experience 0% 

c. realistic and a valuable experience 65% 

d. realistic but not a valuable experience 21% 

e* unrealistic but a valuable experience 0* 

f. unrealistic and' not a valuable experience ' 0% 



100% 
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The Legislative work session was 



14. 



15, 



very realistic and a valucxble experience . . 
very realistic but not a valuable experience 
realistic and a valuable experience .... 
"roaltetic but not a valuable experience . . 
unrealistic- but a valuable experience . . 
unrealistic and not a valuable experience 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

r. 



12. The role pluyinq situation (Personnel Training Issue) was 

a. very realistic and a valuable experience 

b. very realistic but not a valuable experience . . < 

c. realistic and a valuable experience 

d. realistic but not a valuable experience 

e. unrealistic but a valuable experience ' 

f. unrealistic and not a ^valuable experience . . . . 



13. The overall value of the workshop to me was 

a. extremely worthwhile 

b. worthwhile 

e. possibly worthwhile . 

f . a waste of time 



As compared to the usual class having one instructor, the team 
teaching- available in this situation {multiple instructors) was 

a. a great advantage • 

b. of some advantage ' 

c. of little or no consequence 

d. somewhat clumsy ' 

e. a source of considerable confusion ■ 



In terms of replication of this activity in other states with special 
education administrators/consultants, it would be 



a. extremely worthv;hxle 

b. worthwhile 

c. possibly worthwhile 

d. a waste of time . . 



24% 
7% 

69% 
0% 
0% 
0% 

100% 



0% 
0% 
64% 
36% 
0% 
0% 

100% 



57% 
43% 
0% 
. 0% 

100% 



86% 
7% 
7% 
0% 
0% 

100% 



64% 
36% 
0% 
0% 



100% 
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AS the project completed the simulation workshops, many learnings were 
reflected upon. Although the simulation did result in a change of Jttatude 
towards mildly handicapped by principals, our contact with Special Education . 
Directors produced anticipated findings and fruitful results. 

The Directors and Principals throughout the sessions countinually, pointed- 
out similarities and differenc"^ between the simulation and their home ^istric.. 
During the first year these informal observations, led to the development of the 
contract for tho consultation phase. In the simulation phase during the second 
year,- a- more formal .system of recording these observations was devised. , 

At the completion of the first"^year ^he drrectors- agreed, that .4:he simulation 
had to some extent sfensitized principals to special education needs, and was 
therefore beneficial in the long run. However, as the directors conversed it 
became apparent that each district had unique priorities for moving toward the 
goal of cooperative, service with General Education. 

c 

These priorities became *the focal point for the other phases of the Project: 
District Consultation, cross district consultation or technical assistance. The 
project's experience became the basis for the remaining project phases: 
Traditional Dissemination, sharing out learning from local district experience; 
and ISD Dissemination with Training, training based on learnings from local 



Districts . 
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B. . CON>^;ULTATl( >U COMPONENT 

•'The Consultation Phase began late in the first year of the project. 
Th.' various mquos^s fo^ service can bo c?.assif iod in 11 major catogories. 
These categoric^ are consistent with Table 9 showing the amount of days 
spent in the district. The following narrative described the project's ac- 
tivities in the districts in terms of- the category of activity, 

f> 

Staff Consultation and Entry into Local Scho ol Districts 

>~ ~ ■ - .. 

The purpose of those meetings^ was to determine what services the dis- 

ti.vcts wanted to prioritize and to determine the .^evel of support which the 
district's- chief administrator or designee for both general and special ed- 
ucation programs and personnel was willing to endorse them. These needs 
then were matched to SESAC criterion (see objectives) and resources. Each 
of the districts contacted expressed some inteijest in receiving consultation 
via SESAC. Of the original 18 contacted, 11 actively sought the project's 
services, four districts could not schedule this type of service, and three 
districts after some initial activities had 'to respond to other more pressing 
priorities. The net result' of- these meetings were 11 contracts with SESAC 
Building Inside Teams 

The inside team was a multi-disciplinary advisory, committtee to tfie 
Special Education Director. Nine districts developed these teams. The orig- 
inal purpose was to aid the Special Education Director and the SESAC staff 
members in the district. For the Diiector, tne inside teams represented either 
a narrowly or broad-based support system designed to validate and extend the 
nends arlmini$5trators identified. Data on system needs was gathered from 
tr-achers, -supportive corvicos, and parents before a specific contract was 
written. 

In t:h^' dis^trirts who ro r^estr^d the most service the team became 
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iristitutxonalized. The i^kiil.they gained in diagno.s in-seryice training 
needs and co-designing appropriate training experiences, as well as actual 
'experience in conducting these in-service training sessions, made them to 
an extent independent of SESAC. Six districts still have ongoing teams 
after the termination of the project* s consultation and training activities. 
The concept of inside-outside change agent teams was a critical element in 
many districts. The districts were always advised that the establishment of 
todinb either permanent or ad hoc was an organization intervention which could 
bf^ ur>ed independently from the project. Their existence continuing in many 
districts, therefore, was not surr^rising. — 
Heeds Assessment 

This type of consultation involved the further definition of training 
"needs- within the district. Of the 14 districts requesting this ser^/ice, each 
of them devised needs assessment procedures which involved general educators 
m the^ planning process* Some of the outstanding examples of this type of 
'^f-rvico are represented by the ^following districts: Bay City, Warren Woods, 
-tfrl VJayne-Westland. ^ " 

Th*-- focus of needs assessment in Bay City was to determine to what extent 
the regular education teachers could use special education services in the 
identification and programming for pre-school and kindergarten children who 
were having difficulty succeeding. The net effect of this pre-school assess- 
ment program was to restructure the service delivery network to optimally 
meet the needs of potentially learning or language disabled children and 
regular education teachers. The results in an abbreviated summary were: 
Hopefully, ^ this early intervention' would reduce the likeli'iood of a special 
education alternative until the resources in the regular school program and 
supportive services to it were fixed beyond reasonable parameters. 
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Emph^yirMi -i slnjht ly dirr»>ront focus, Warren Woods developed a nocds 
as^;o-.sm.-^r4t in.trnmrui dosiqn-d to i<UTil Lfy Hio n*HMl<; of tho district's ^lu-cial 
'-ducatio'i o>n,u]taiit Ihrouj^i a t m-. <>t ifiMMliv. (jUii^L ionnaircs v.itii 
sununary data i^pr^rt'-l back afl^-r each qurst L^^nairc, a process known as 
the deiphx technique' v;as us<^d, in which two groups were surveyed with regard 
to thft dosirr'd rol- for tho special oducation consultant. The two groups 
survoyfd wer< tho consultants thomselvos and tho district *s school princi- 
j.als. Tho .ro^ults wero.that although both groups* agreed v/ith regard to tlio 
majority of rolf- "function^/ and responsibilities, there was evidence that 
there u.is mnixmal cooperation between the groups- This lack of communication 
war. pixmarily b^'cau-.c formal and informal communication i;tructurcs wero tackl- 
ing, and thrv- n-rsoar; w-n^ now exr^r^ctod to play new roles. Since many of tl^e 
' consul tantr were previously counselor^, social workers, and psychologists, 
thay w*-re aprr*^h-nsiw^ about providing instructional interventions to chil- 
dren or regular te.-.-h-rs; Conr.equently , the results of this survey were to 
' de-iqn a seri*>r; of v;orK vhOi>'j in v/hich b<>th aroups contracted a^ definition of 
1^. con-uHani rob', hi.i iritj^:> id,^ntifi-d in tlT- survey between what the 
consultant:^ w. r' actually doin^i ctnd what they desir-d ^ ame th^ basis for 
Liz^'d kHi tfaininn, ""^ 
Wayne^wv :,tland d. signe d a .urv^^y administered to teacher, educational 
con'JultantN and i> it* nV^\ ^ Tho survey was used to det<3rmine the educational 
n-c<1s of potential dropouts in a junior high school. Initially, a vague 
->stimat- of t^- t^^:^'<h> of ^0-dO children were identified by four counsolors. 
/or. 40^^ children were identified ev-ntually by all three groups. To moot 
*-h- n»MM|- of th' younastenw. an in-servj.ce training program was imple- 
iTKnt*d after an / :<t^ nsive four-TTay in-s*>rvice paid for by the districts 
during the suF^m-r of J973, In l97i-74 the resource-consultant program was 
initiat^-'d and continued consultation and small group training was provided 
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by the project. 
Evaluation 

The Project received four requests for program evaluation. Bay City 
was interested in the evaluation of their Developmental Learning Prograi(i. 
Sag.-naw requested the evaluation of a project designed to produce alternate 
service delivery s]^^stems .at the building level. The evaluation in Warren 
Woods concerned the present operating strength of their Teacher/consultant 
Program which became the basis of the needs assessment activities described 
above. The fourth evaluation activity was designed in conjunction with the 
staff at the junior high' school to. evaluate the resource program. 



STAFF DKVELOPMENT ' ^ ^ 

^ Staff development activities of the SESAC project were both district- 

bailed and across districts. The latter will be reported as a Team Building 
Workshop under the Technical Assistance section of this document. 

Table 9 reflects that eight districts requested staff development 
in-service training or consultation. In five of the districts ^ role conflict 
between principals and supportive service staff or between different levels 
of special educators was the source of the conflict, ^n each district careful 
data and roles xrollection occurred with the warring parties separately. This 
included a specification of the pain/ its source and etiology/ and the Assess- 
ment of the separate parties to commitment of psychic energy and time to deal 
with their dissatisfaction together aided by a SESAC staff member. In four 
of the five cases / successful reduction of the pain can be reported in the 
fifth case/ and a significant stalemate was identified ^between district psy- 
^ chologists and social workers. 

The remaining thi^ee districts contracted for more specific group process 
training for their p^rincipals or special education staff. These sessions 

were t^o to -^our days. The most, significant results that can be reported' 
t 

is that in two of the three cases the district staff continued to work on 
tasks in small groups at the termination of the ^ supported activities. One 
small group produced alternative program descriptions for , secondary students- 
This project became the ba>is of an advanced degree for a staff member. 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

Leadership training was often an implicit if not an explicit objective 
of the SESAC staff especially in their interactions with directors/ princi- 
.pals/ and other supervisory personnel through the project. Two highlights 
besides the simulation training w^ich was always very well-received occurred 
in Saginaw and Port Huron. \ technical assistance workshop v s also undertaken 



by project staff in this area. Some mention will be made of it later. 

Xho^ Sagxnaw , leadership' training occurred through the United Services 

\Projoc»: and was directod at' the director of the project, the director of 
special education, and a sub-group of. the project participants called the 
Steering Committee. Ongoing consultation and use of an outside consultant 
by the project director proved successful in his gaining support of the 
project by the district's chief administrator. This was demonstrated by 
the endorsement and the commitment of resources to the implementati^on 
phase vcif that project.^ The Director of Special Education was also facili- 
tated to^ utilize her outside consultant to argue for planning time and con- 
tent,, skills neoded to get her project off the ground. The utilization of 
ri'iW/ significant constituencies was also a primOv concern in assistinq hor 
in mjLialintj structure and gaining recognition for the systematic impact 

* of thi;. pi ojoct'-^ beyond her special education. The Steering Committee was 
compo3*.fd of four teachers, two resource teachers, a reading specialist and 
a i-,up'_^rvisor of speech and language. This group received training in plan- 
nxpg, designing team meetings, and the prese.ntation of proposals for program 
,^^upport and f acilitatJLng needed resources. Again the fact that all proposals 

^weru m esb^jnctt accef>ted and isupported with additional resources speaks to 
of the consultation and "training in the necessary leadership 
skills to initiate and organize structures to facilitate change. 

The second leadership consultation and training activity ^as imple- 
mented in tne Port Huron schools. This sequence was initiated after con- 
sultation with the Assistant Superintendent and in conjunction with the 
Technical Assistance' Workshop on Leadership. This latter activity was md'st 
significant m that the participants were largely from a sub-gtoup of building 



principals from Port Huron. This sub-group became part of the assistant 
superintendent's cadre who became the trainers of 60 other central office, 

\building administrators, and department heads participating voluntarily 
irt three two-day training sequences. The major outcome of the training is 
yet\to be determined in that data collection on the generalization of the 
traini>^g to building principal work group interactions is still being 
analyze^ by a.SESAC doctoral student staff member. The delay in reporting 
is due to an administrators' strike in the district. This effect became 
part of the study as well as the measurement of the training and diffusion 

.model utilized in this study. It should also be noted that the superintendent 
of the district was released by the Board of Education. The assistant super- 
intendent, however, continues in the district still maintaining good rela- 
tions with his work group, other central of fide building administrators, and 
department heads- 
ASSESSMENT AND PROGRAMMING 

These activities are related to the implementation of in-servifce train- 
ing derived from consultation with administrators and staff in Saginaw and 
Wayne- West land. In both districts, a contract to provide this service for 
Uni\/ersity credit as an incentive to staff was obtained. SESAC staff wrth. 
University teaching status or support gave in-service 'courses on classroom 
teacher assessment of learning and/or behavioral problems along with pres- ^ 
criptive programming skill practice. Here again in Saginaw the results of 
the projects are not yet analyzed due to the late date of the final data 

.rolloction activities. Wliat can be reported now, however, is that the 
instructors need extensive support in the implementation of learning pres- 

'criptions'in classroom settings. Targets for continued in-service have been 
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identified for both regular and special education. 

In Wayne-Wostland a similar experience v/as provided the initial group 
of twenty*two tr?achnrs seen^in the summer of 1973 xiiid spring of 1974. This 

group reported strong intere^ in continued development of their skills in 

\ - - 

providing for the pluralistic needs of their students. Two of the 18 are 

considering advanced study. The commitment to extend the initial resource 
consultation program to a full resource room and consultation program has 
been received with great enthusiasm and support from this staff of teachers. 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT i^ND COORDINATION 

Four districts re'quested and received consultation related to a pre- 
dominant issuo on special education both in Michigan and in the nation, the 
fragmentation of special education services.. In Table 9 the four districts 
are presented who either expressed the need Ldfore or during consultation 
on district concerns. The related problem or direct implication of this 
need is the lack of identity, and in some cases/ direct confrontation be tv/een 
special education personnel. This consultation was directed as surfacing 
the problems related to the fragmentation of services with the director and/or 
the inside teams. The outcome of the consultation was professional staff 
development with Garden City, facilitating role changes in Bay City. In- 
service of special education consultation, reading specialists, and compen- 
satory education in Kalamazoo around issues of how to target the differences 
and similarities in children and work with regular class teachers. The 
fourth district again was Saginaw. Here the^ issue of the impact of the 
United Services Project on special education was merely surfaced. The 
project's only identifiable successes here related to the consultation pro- 
vided th«- dirocHor and helping her deal with fche variety of administrative 
and supervisory relationships between special education program needs and 
those perceived by her colleagues and peers, two assistant superintendents 



for elementary and, secondary education- She reports directly to the super- 
intendent. 

ALTERNATIVE SERVICE DELIVERY OF SERVICES TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

The SESAC project worked with two districts over the course of our 
three years in identifying or developing program alternatives for a variety 
of exceptional children types. The project role was often knowledge training 
about program alternatives, working with staff to. plan new alternatives and 
assisting in the implementation or in the evaluation of program alternatives. 
The results of project activities have already been related in previous 
sections for' both districts, Saginaw and Wayne-Westland. It should be' noted 
that in July, 1975 Wayne hired two staff members who were to -participate in 
a new Learning Center project that included Saginaw and Ann Arbor from the . 
Master's program* in special education. Both students have been trained by 
SESAC Staff. 

GENERAL-SPECIAL, EDUCATION RELATIONSHIP 

The issue was the subject .of every relationship in all 18 districts, if 
the simulation and consultation sequence can be seen in the following way. 
The initial purpose of the project was to sensitize assistant superintendents 
and directors of special education to the general-special education relation- 
ship so that they would endorse the participation of other general education 
administrators in simulation training around -the role of special education in 
their building. The consultation phase, where nine of the districts spoke 
to this need in the area, the topic was highlighted in the project contracts. 

■• Besides what has already been said, Saginaw and Garden City were e.xten- 
sively committed to dealing with this issue. Saginaw proceeded to obtain 
over $160,000 to work directly, with this issue, because the SESAC project 
solicited and wrote the prototype project in leSs than' two days to obtain the 



funds. The district's special education director performe'd miracles in 
just thci same space of timo (note |he objectivity in reproducing these 
results). * Both Wayno-Westland and Kalamazoo activities in this have already 
been noted. 

In Garden City the district receives assistance in the adaptation of 
the SEATS material and utilizes their adaptation in a design developed by 
the project -with every teacher and administrator in the o' tire system, Th ^ 
intent of their in-service training was to sensitize regular educators to 
the planning and placement process for individual children through role 
dif ff-rtfntxation and program responsibility. Six hundred staff were involved 
over three separate building-by-building sessions. The most obvious issue 
hero IS that a system is demonstrating its capacity to provide in-service 
leadr-rship for their entire systom. It was repoi:ted to be one of tho best 
in-Gorvice training activities the system has ever had, 
MEDIA 

Two media projects were initiated and completed in Hazel Park and Sagi- 
naw. Both produced video-tape and slide tape descriptions of their programs 
for use in orienting new parents, staff, and administrators to special edu- 
cation m their systems. Resource directories were also produced by Saginaw. 
C. cross District Consultation and Training: Technical Assistance 

rhKi results of these activities -are placed in this section to indicate 
that they were implemented during the consultation phase of the project in 
t.ach of tho project's three years. Table 10 provides a summary. 

"idi-j,^ tiie two yearly consultation seminars, which were for directors 
iiid wn« ' aadit jLunal i,taff from each district and pre-service students assigned 
nir pra. i t< urn to oESAc, tho x>roject offers a series of technical assistance 
v/orkshops designed to meet the stated needs of staff from the districts. 
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Table 10 



TECHNICAL ASSISTAT^CE . 
ACJOSS DISTRICT TRAINING 

Reports name of workshop, number 
in attendance, aiid numljer of days 



Consultation Training (a seminar) 
Year 1 
Year 2 

Co-Traininq Work^shop in Simulation 
EPPC V^orkshop 

Team Buildanq Wor^.shop (State) 
Team iiuildinq Workshop (Raqional) 
Leadership Uorkshox» 
Futr.res Conference 
Total ^ 



lJumber of 
people 



28 
18 
6 
37 
31 
2b 
10 
10 
225 



Number of 
days 



6 
6 
1 
1 



1 
3 
20 



1 
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These workshop topics were identified through a survey undertaken in the . 
suimner of 1973. 
Consultation Sominars 

These yearly seminars were for two district staff members (one had to 

i 

include the director of special education) and project pre-service students* 
They ran concurrent with staff consultation activities and were offered by 
the- project for University credit through the extension service. In each 
year of the seminar, participants were exposed to consultation theory and. 
practice. Models of relationship between SESAC and district staff were con- 
ceptualized as an outside-inside relationship. This relationship is analogous 
to the opecial education (outside) relationship to regular educators (inside) 
the system* Participants were selected and brought on board during the 
initial entry phase of : the project's consultation in the district. Efforts 

o 

were made to secure a supportive dyad for the director in order to provide 
for thid integration and ^backhome application of learning. Participants were 
urged to develop contracts with their partners to pilot-test' their learnings 
m staff meetings, supervisory conference, and in other c6nsultative rela- 
tionships in their jobs. 

The participants evaluations of the seminais were 1.94 on a scale where^ 

l=superior and 5==poor for the first year, and 4. 4^ on a sca'le where 5=superior 

/' ' ' 

and l=poor. In other words, ratings of pverall value of seminats were gbod 
and excellent for each of the two years. 
Co-Training Simulation Work\>hop 

During the summer survey of directors and supervisors for first-year dis- 
^rir^^^ a J-ot.ii of 10 out of 24 requested training in the use of simulation. 
Six of tin- tt n were able to finally commit themselves to a one-day workshop 
i^>< igncHi to upqtad»? their training skills and familiarity with simulation. 

O J 
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The-se six dir»*clf>rr, w*t<^^ then scb?ctGd to participate in one of the five' 
/simulation worksnops tha^ v^err* hold in the rsocom,^ year of the project. . 

EDUCATIOMAL PPXtlMIHG ALT) PL^CX^U:UT CONFERENCE WORKSHOP 

The first technical assistance workshop v;as held on December 5, 1973. 
Thirty-one particix^ants rcpre^^ontxng 18 local and intermediate districts 
attended as well as two r»:;proscntatives from the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The workshop focuses on two areas: the Educational 
Planning and Placenont Committees (CPPC*s) and alternative service 
delivery models. 

Participants shared information on tlieir local district's policies 
and procedures for conducting EPPC's. The new mandatory . law for Special 
education had ju-st recently gone into effect, and this was tlie^first 
^ opportunity local districts had to share their procedures, policies and 
concerns reqardinq this aspect of the law. Data was collected and dissem- 
inated to all of the participants. 

Tho second part of tnu' workshop, alternative service delivery models, 
was conducted by^ Ur. Garv Adanson, Chairperson of the %«ocial Education 
Department at the University of IJow Mexico. His present action on the 
Fail Save Program sparked a discussion concerning the need for alternative 
service delivery models, tne EPPC as a mechanism for decision-making 
regarding placenent, and the methods of accountability that could be used 
to monitor a student'^ progress within the system. 

Thf-' workshop was successful la accomplishing several objectives. It 
provided the particii>ants knowledge concerning EPPC's. It stimulated them 
to design new procedures for conducting CPPC's. It provided participants 
the opportunity ^to qain re550urces by linking witii other districts. It 

I) 'J 



provided S.K.S.A.C. with needs assessment data on how EPPC's are conducted 
and what S.E.S.A.C. could do to help the local districts. " In addition, 
new service delivery models were explored and their feasibility^ for local 
districts dctomincd. ^ ~ - 

•fCAH HUILDIMO V<OR}'.SHQP 

This workshop plan was also based on tho tremendous interest expressed 
in team buildinq on the survey form completed by the first year special 
education directors and their consultants in June, 1973. 

The goals of the workshop included: 

1. To increase an individual's effectiveness both as a leader and 
as a nenii:>er of a work group. 

2. To help leaders release the ^fullest human potential among 
nf'mJ>ers of work groups. ' 

3. To provide an opportunity to practice human relations skills 
tiiat will oe helpful in building effective team relationships. 

Ltiarninq targets were around tiie following issues: 
1. (lotting verbal messages across and clearly undorstandina other 
persons' verbal messages. 

Hecoming more aware of personal and other persons' nonverbal 
messages. 

3. Br:>.nging to the surface and constructively dealing with hidden 
'fo^^lmgs, thoughts and intentions that are within and between 

4, Bncoming more able to accept and deal with differences - 
•personal an<l others. 
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5, U(iveLQi)itKj supportive openness in different settings, such as 
in one-to-one, small qroup, and larqe cjroup sxtuations. 

6, Raisxno pwn and other persons' feelings of security and reducing 
feelings of personal anxiety. 

Most of the participants in the workshop were positive in their 
evaluation of the workshop. They felt they had improved their skills 
"somewhat", but felt more strongly that they "could demonstrate" the 
activities of the workshop with little, if any assistance. There were no 
signxfJLcant differences across districts with regard to these "items. 

Looking at the measures of how "Involved," "Comfortable," and 
"Useful" the participants felt with each activity, we found involvement 
was high, usefulness moderately high, and comfort was neutral (i.e., some 
people were comfortable and an approximately equal number were not comfor- 
table) • 

On oil three of these^measures we found significant differences 
between different districts. ^ 

The instruments used in this workshop are being redesigned. It is 
felt that extending the scales to five-point and eight-point scalqs will 
allow the partici[*ants to more precisely express their opinions and 

feelings. ' ' ^ 

The iixmau uovoloj^Ment Inventory was given at the beginning and at the 
end^of the Team Building workshop. Participants' mean scores on all four 
scales (Genuineness, Understanding, Valuing, and Acceptance) increased 
from Pre-test to Post-te3t. There were significant differencer (p .05) 
on three of the four scales as well as on the overall score. 
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Table 11 



Pairwise T- Statistics: HDI (Pre-Test, Post-Test) 



Variable 
Genuineness 

Undfiirstanding 

Valuing 

Accept a 
TvOtal Score 



N 32 of 37 
Means- 
Post 
Pre 

14.84 
14.06 

14 . &3. ^ 
13-. 94 

15. G?..;' 
14.84' 

15.94 
15.00 

61.09 
57.84 



Diff. 



,78 



.69 



.85 



.94 



3.25 



Signify 
.0316 

.0958 

.0419 

.0069 

.0052 



Analyr^cs of variance showed no significant differences across districts 
on oifchor pre-test or post-test measures. 

A s.'cond team building workshop was implemented in July, 1974 with the 
Wayne County Intermediate School District serving as a total of 28 social 
workers and psychologists. In the one-day session, similar results were 
ob ain^-I from this regional sample of local and intermediate school district 
perr^onncl. 

hEthEKSHlP .SKILLS WORKSHOP 

A survey was distributed to principals through directors of special 
I'iucation in the 18 districts. The results indicated that the major training 
n*'ed'>, in order of priority were: * 

1. ^roup facilitation skills {especially dealing with blocking behaviors 
cuvJ dealing with feelings). 
Pr ohl»*m-:>olvinq ^^kills-. 



3- Leadershix^ sty It*. 

The workshop was then designed using that data. Ton principals were 
selected to attend the two-day workshop. Foci were attitudinal, knowledge 
and skill development accomplished through lecturettes/ readings 4 and exper- 
iential activities. Backhome strategies for continued change v;ere planned. 

Activities included skill practice in. group facilitation/ practice using 
a problem-solving procedure, applying both of the above in a simulated EPPC 
meeting / experiencing the effects of various leadership styles and clarifying 
roles and values as related to leadership. 

Participants completed an evaluation at the end of the workshop, rating 
the experience at 5.5 on a 1-6 scale. Participants indicated 4-9 learnings 
gaiiied . 

Informally, much discussion involved the role of the principal in the 
EPPC process, with many indicating they were considering an attempt at a new 
leadership role. 

Another form of evaluation to be completed is an organizational climate 
4urvfy. Th^ invtramcnt v/ar dfsigncd to measure backhome application of learn- 
mqr^ ovr r trm^ . The inr^trument deals with communication patterns, ouonnesi^, 
d"v-iM<^n-m.jikinq r^iiv^onsibi 1 i ti^jG , effectiveness of meetings (especially EPPC's) 
ai.d th*^' rolK> r>r th( princi[)al in EPPC 's. The Organisational riimnto Survey 
(pro^test only) was given m May; th^ data is'being^analyzed. A post-test is 
to b' :-'ri.>i 1 r-'J in October. 

In t-ht^i lai^niri'-i _-tagr> nov/ is a trainin<^ program in which several of those 
f ' tt t ic2 pating building princix>als will, along with the director of special 

itif^<if ion, sup^^r Intondcnt , several program directors, and special education 

snporvi ->o^^, , receive further training in leadership skills and then train the 



1 

retftin.ning^ 80 administrators in their district;. This program was implemeated 

du;:ing the 1974-75 school year in the Port Huron schools. It is reported in 

the consultation results section. ^ . ' 

.1 ■ . • - S 

l\iis OrganizoWonal Climate Survey was sent to some of the building prin- * 

cipals xn the districts we are serving with instructions to distribute to their 

teachers '•and return. We received 137 returns, including 20^prin*cxpals/ and 

11'7 teachers and other staff. This data is part of a research project to 

d*jt*^rmin^ if there are any effects from the Leadership Workshop. More exten- 

• » / 

givl; evaluation is underway and will include post-test administration of the 

questionnaire. *^ 

Preliminary analysis of the data has shown the need for training and con- 
sultation for somp schools in leadership, prbj)lem^ solving, and decision-making. 
As expected, there are signficant differences across districts ^with regard to 




these measures. 

Measures' examining "perceptions of contributions to effective meetings" 
itave revealed most people underestimate others' perceptions of their contri- 
butions (including those "c^ .the principals). There* are significant differences, 
acrosn di:>tricts with regard to perceptions by teachers 9f their principals' 
contribution'^. More analynor? of these data are underway. 
FUYORES:. Long-Range Plann^g fol Spjgial Education 

Th^ last of the technical assistance c oss-"district*s workshops were two ^ 

i.-onte^refioc3 called "The Futures: Long-Range Planning for Special Education". 

♦ ■ 

^ .rht,>*' ^unf* t^jnce^ were designed to assist educational leaders in general and 

.>j r.cial education at the local rcgioi^al, s.tatGx-^feH^al. and university levels 
* 'to proj* i i a ,>*'t of alternative futures for ^ducation and specifically special 

.■•.iu^MHon foi iffi' V*ar 1080. Participants were first, however, introduced 
to thi- «^oncupt;:. of futures and. future 'technologies from futurist, bio-medical, 

• ■■■ n " • . , . 
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economic, ^,uc Aai-pir/chologiual , ani oducational perspectives. These scholars 
operating aF. interactxng re^^-^urce pgr.ions Mi the participants, board inem}.^ers, 
:>-ar;-rint »-.r. i rit >/ -inl director • of r.ptcial eiiucaMon set goals, x^rioritizcd ^ 
goals, and set Miction :.tf p; lor th*- accomplishment of those goals. 

The data was then organized into a scenario depicting the year 19S0. It • 
v/as. also iu>ed"'in the ostabJ^ i^J^hmont of a For-y^j Delphi composed of eight goals 
and twenty-tw*' act ion otepr>. Th< quustionnairo was distributed to the confer- 
ence part t jipants and sent to another 150 special education administrators through 

Micl^qan.^ Ap[jroximatc>ly 6S< of all potential respondents returned the ques- 

» 

tionnaires. ^ , 

T^te data was s<' nt "out in* two rounds* Th»'*s'ecand round ^contai'.ed the 
pe*rcentaq^*f responses of taf- first round x^artioipants. The second round data 
was then analyzed and all fed back lio the original conference participants J. n 
a s-\*coriU conferen::e held thre*^ monlh> after the initial cunfe'rence. Additional 
data was al>o collected from 15 state departments and <^fGW state board members. 
Thf> socond round r*isults w-r?' a lirth' better than ""^51 of 'potential respondents. 

The purpose of the daV^ fe^dbg^ v/as designed to ^at_*nerat(*- implications 
of the data, ^h* r.roces:^, ar^d thi rt sults for State Dei>artment usagn, regional 
:uii Jo/al ol dr. tVir i and finally use by the University personnel. 

Th', vpsults and implicd^ion. o€ th^ entire futures tictivities were fed back 
to fy^m- Sta^_ \ ^ir*"j ' >r , • ndentri who did not participate in either of the 
tv/o conf'^^r'^'n^.es 'in Augu.>t. There will also be pjrinLi^d copies of the proceed- 
ings as w^ 11 as vi I« otap«"> and suggested conference formats to provide each 
P^'t-ntial 'i r of t^f roltwar.? and process in their own backhome situations- 
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D. Dissemination Training - Intern\adiate Scftool Districts and State Education 
Department 

This section of the report considers each of the six training 
work57hopf^ in terms of the goals for the workshop, the participants' 
overall satisfaction v/ith the workshop, and a summary of- learnings from 
the v/orkshop. The overall satisfaction rating is based ort a S-point scale. 
Sessiop I: '^atnuary 28 r 29 . ' ^ , 

■% ' * ** 

* 1.^ Individuals will be introduced to the concept of identifying and 
.sharing their competencies and roles related to task force membership and 
functions. 

2. Task forces will begin and con1:inue to develop as teams through 
the following: » ^ 

a* increased communication skill ■ ' • 
b. increased 'knowledge of ^group interactions 
.c. increased knowledge of task force members * ' 

3. Task forces will estjlmate the level of group cohesiveness and 
assess changes over the course of the workshop. 

4. Task forces will identify and commit to specific responsibilities 
to carry out before next session (e.g., set next meetings and individual 

5. Tusk forces will be introduced to the problem focus of the task 
for'..*' anTi^'fUi to identify the resources rcpreseated by individuals in 
th*:^m. ♦ ^ 

Participants v/ill have a beginning awareness of S.E.S.A.C. staff 

r>so ircof. that are holpful to reach their .objectives. 

1. Bogin the understanding of differences among task forces. 

* . Po'iin v:ork on dovolopmont of a^task force team. , 

^. !<»-nn und<^ rstanding of S.E.S.A.C. staff resources. 

4. Tiidjvniual contracting with task force for own learnings. 

;-kill |>ractice in id«_^nti fyinq behaviors in groups, paraphrasing, . 
ind <ir'iiiq and reroivinq feedback. 
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6. Begin understanding of prohl em-sol vinq format including both 
task and process issues. 

7. Task force' individual time to i?egin planning. 

8. Utilize Human Development Inventory (HDI) at beginning of workshop 
and end of workshop sessions to get an assessment of the task force cohesiv&ti^s 

9. Utilize Group Skills Questionnaire (GSQ) to get an individual 
assessment of abilities an individual is willing to share with the tc force 
and those skills the individual wants to lecirn? to provide data for S.E.S.A.C. 
staff in designing future workshops to meet indioridual needs. 

10. ' Bring on board members of the task force who are new to the 
training design. 

11. Indicate to task forces S.E.S.A.C.'s expectations of them for the 
training period. 

Satisfaction Evaluation ; 

The participants rated the workshop at 4.25. 
> Summary Learnings : 

* » ' * 

♦ 1. Utilizing a singularity of focus — building viable task force 
teams — give a sense of cohesiveness to the flow of the workshop which allowed 
Jche training staff to treat all the task forces in the same manner. 

2. The HDI, as a measurement tool of group movement, is probably 
not a conclusive instrument 'but it does engender discussions by groups on 
their interpersonal relations. 

^' " -3. Leadership style, decision-making, dealing with conflict and 
disruptive behavior, and effecting openness and trust were the skill areas 
identified as the highest, learning needs, v;hich could be classified as 
predic table. 

4. T^jo areas — time to practice skills and time to work on the task 
force pr(>hb?m--woro idc ntified by participants as having the highest priority 
in terms of the allocation. 

•' Session T I : February 25 ^ 26 

Goals : ' * 

1. Each task force will identify their mission goal statement and 
will put the statement into a model format for problem-solving and macro 
pl^mning. ^ 

2. Bach task force will continue to assess their group maturity and 
Xts implications for the task force .functioning, both as a team and in terms 
of other groups back home. 
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3. Eacirtask force will identify their data needs—how it might, be 
collected and how it will be used—and what power the task force has over 
data. 

4. Each task force will assess the instruments and materials used 
in the January workshop. 

Satisfaction Evaluation : 

The participants rated the workshop at 4.13. 
Summary Learnings : 

1. Evaluation must be placed in a time that emphasizes its importance. 

I. Havxng participants evaluate a workshop at the very conclusion of 
the workshop, as people nre departing, does not facilitate good data 
collection. * : 

3. The nature of a particular activity must be understood to be able 
to plan for a sufficient amount of time to actualize the activity, including 
summary processing. . • 

4. Dependent upon the particular focus, a lecturette after the 
experience rather than before can reinforce learnings by participants in 
a special way. 

5. A method of working *at the discrepancy between "where the system 
is/' "where the system wants to be," and what data needs to be collected is 
a difficult concept to teach. (This is based on staf observation of the 
progression of movinq groups from mission goals to identification. of specific 
outcomes in order to generate data needs.) 

6. Participants ranked their ^preferences on workshop time utilization: 
task force work time ,experi ential learning, conceptual input from staff. 

Session III: March 25, 26 & April 9 (Sanilac & St. Clair) 



Goals; 

1. Each task force will examine resource materials provided by 
S.E.S.A.C. and determine applicability to data collection. and use. 

2. Each task force will time line their project through implementation 
and evaluation. 

3. Each task force will become aware of the need to plan for^, gaining 
accept mce for their chctnqe project. 

<1. Each task force inoinber will practice skills in conflict resolution 
v/ith tho focus on interpersonal and intergroup conflict. 



:^atisf action Evaluation : 

Tho\participantJ=; rated tho workshop at 4.50. 
■Suimnary Lc^irnjjiq^: 

1. Awarenor>s of the heed for acceptance of innovation must be 
designed into the sequence to match the readiness level of the participants, 

2. There is a dilemma of when to introduce particular learning 
components in the sequencing when working with different task f9rces at 
different places in problem-solving* 

3. A staff rehearsal, when there is a heavy responsibility on the 
staff to facilitate cognitive inputs and to help groups practice skills of 
initiation, differentiation, and problem-solving around conflict, is 
desj^rable. ' 

4. Through giving feedback on the previous workshop, the importance 

of evaluation is increased and data feedback modeled- 

« « 

5. By allowing individuals to choose whether or\not th^y are going 
to participate in any given activity, individuals wit^in\roups m^*choose^ 
differing activities and thus raise conflict within the qr^up. Nobd to ^ build 
in even more time to allow qroup to *resolV«*^if f erences aro\nd willinqness 
and de$^ir^ to participate and its trade off wth gjraup^task^ perception or 
needs. , - - 



6. Staff may be seen more as information/knowledge resources ^th^ 
as process facilitators when groups are struggling^ith a v^ry emotional 
issue. . \ ) * 

\ 

7. Groups may have difficulty defining the kind of help they need. 
Session IV; .May 6, 7 ' « 

Goals: ^ 

\^ - ^ . 

1. Task forces will experience conflict in differing power 
relationships where rules apply. 

2. Task forces will become aware of the need for and gain skill ii\^ 
designing data feedback presentations. ^ ^ 't» 

^ '^'^ 

3. . Task forces will develop their own evaluation schema with staff 
at workshop (see Summary Learninqs tf9, 10). - ^ 

Satisfaction Evaluation ; 

* • 
The participants rated the workshop at 3.8^ ^ ^ 
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Summary Learnings ; ^ 
\. 

1. fin planning data collection, you often do not know in advance 
what you really want to find out, which may necessitate two rounds of data 
collection. , 

2. The people who collect data and those who give it often have* 
different ideas on what is important. However, if you take this into^ 
account by being open-ended, you may end up with little, that can be 
compared across population from whom you collected. 

3. It is difficult to separate opinion tjpe data from inferences. 
When generating inferences during the presentation, it is important to 
have carefully planned structure to facilitate this. 

4. Data feedback is most difficult when the audience is composed 
of both informed and non-informed people. 

5. It is difficult for people to remember data that is only verbally 
presented and though^ should be given to charts .and/or handouts. 

^6. .Although we all criticize presentations, it is difficult to have 
a group generate and agree upon the criteria for evaluating a presentation > 
they have' not yet heard. ' . > • 

7. The greatest learning was reported by those people who discussed 
dat^ collection', had data collected from them and were p^art of evaluating 
the presentation. 

' B. V/G learned what kinds of criteria are important to the par?:icipants 
an thoy evaluate the workshop (i.e., ''time allotment, seeing activities 
clearly related to objectives, seeing activities related to their needs, 
fieinq able to clearly i^e learnings in an activity). 

We have a better idea of those aspects of the workshop that ^ 
cohtribut^^ to "overall satisfaction" ratings. 

10. Perhaps because it was their own evaluation format, we received 
tjie 'U^ntr.^t number .of commenty yet. Thinking about the evaluation in a 
^ no*,; v;av triniored constructive critiquing. 

\ 11. In having participants generate expectations for the ne^tt 

workshop. It appears ^.hat they have difficulty in analyzing or predicting 
Ih. j» ♦utifte ne«>dr:. This may mean that some kind of context may be needed. 

jj. rt*i;-. posnble that groups appreciate staff most when staff is 
.1.4aovi..l\i;; ,-,>n.'-altant3 to groups dealing solely with their particular needs." 
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Session V: May 28. 29 
Goals: 

1. Task forces will know the format for written final reports 
due in June. 

2. Task forces will determine the process of their final report 
presentation to the entire~group in June, within parameters set by staff 
(time, evaluation, feedback). 

3. Task forces, will surface their needs and identify the kind of 
help they want from staff. 

4. Individual task fotce members will assess tlieir needs in group 
process, selpct one to work onXand gain additional skill in this ai:ea 
through lear^-ning centers. ^ 

, 5, Staff will feed back data> collected from the group on May 7th. 

6. Task forces will discuss and derive learnings from the task 
force assessment data feedbaek in thesajcea of problem solving. 

Satisfaction Bvaluation ; 

The participants rated the workshops at 4.31. 
Summary Learnings ; 

1. Assessment tools are most ij-^pful* whe^i participants have a 
follow-up opportunity to use the dat^ to further Wir ovjj^earning. 

\^ 

2. There seems to be an intractable resistance to taking the timi 
to plan and dosign presentations to meet specific outc'bmes with specific 
audirncf'S. one asf>umption may bo that educators are patterned to stand 
in front of groups and talk and find it difficult to deal with interaction 
and feedback. j/ - ' 

^. The success of the last chance learning centers support that (^^ 
participant^^ did learn the value and relej^ance of group process skills. 

4. Process skills may be best learned when the participant expresses 
the not>d and has a choice of experiences. 

Process learning may be better highlighted outside the intact 

t 1 ?k for'N* f-Jirouqh cross-qroupinqs. 

% 

r,. Planning ample time for processing an activity enhance?; loarnma 
and incrc aso!t participant satisfaction'. 
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- f^ossio n VI; June 18, 19 

Tlua workshop was dosigned differontiy than the past five. The goals 
were in terms of getting post workshop data: HDI, GSQ, and a final evaluation 
form. The other goal was in terms of the task force presentation^. Each 
of the task forces presented an hour session on their project. In addition r 
the training staff filled out an assessment of the presentation. 
Summary Learnings : 

1. Each group was sincerely eager to hear other presentations, 

paid close attention, and participated willingly when asked fbr feedback. 

I 

2. We became aware of how much more* staff knew about ^ach group 

than the groups knew of each other. ' 

I 

3. Their desire to know and learn from other groups' ^experience 
emphasized the need for more cross-group sharing during training. 

# 

4. All groups biit one utilized all the resources of ^'the task force 
in their presentation. 

5. Three of the five groups who presented designed a process for 
obtaining feedback. (Both 4 and 5 indicate the applicatiori of training.) 




RESULTS OF Dl^raMIMATTOM TRAILING 

Besides an evaluation of each work shop by participants there were four 
other major evaluation activities that occurred during the simulation training 
with Intermediate School Districts. The four remaining raeasures are listed 
below: (1) the Human Development Inventory (HDI) pre-post tests to measure group 
development xn four areas geniuneness, understanding and acceptance in living; 
(2) the Group Skills Questionnaire (GSQ) which identifies a series of group 
skills; (3) the final workshop evaluation which presents both task force self 
report of growth and perception of SESAC^staff performance over the six month 
period; and, finally (4) product evaluation of each of the documents produced by 
the seven task forces. 

1. (THDI) - At the end of six and one-half days of training, the seven task 
fo'rccs shdWed an increase in development as teams, as measured by the human 
develoi^ent inventory (THDI) crossed threfe of the four variables *a) as a 
total group they increased significantly across the four variables of 
geniuneness , understanding, acceptance and between pre- post- test period 
from January to June. Three incfividual task forces gained in one variable 
and one gained significantly in all four. In January there were 
significant differences between groups on genuineness only, and in June we 
found significant differences between task forces on understanding first 
and accei»tincj. In summary, all seven task forces increased developmentally 
as functional teams. 

2. iCSQ) - At the end of the training it was expected that individuals would 
increase m their self rating on the individual and group skills as a 
composite score and in the five subtest scores labeled group process, 
communication, qroup facilitations, leadership style and problem solving. 
Unfortunately, only sixteen persons of thirty-four v^o took both the 
pro-test in January took the post-test in June, Of the sixteen, fifteen 
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increacod thoir composite scores and one decreased, not signif tcantly , 
however. In terms of sub-scores, eight of the sixteen increased in all 
five categories, there were not, however, enough respondents to test for 
significant changes in groups. Individual increases scores varied from .3 
to 1.8 on a 5 point scale with the total score. 

Final Evaluation - The following evaluation of the task forces include 
their perception of their learnings, related to usefulness and probability 
of future use. They covered the following areas: Problems solving, group 
process, task force development. There were ten components within the 
conceptual model that were rated both by the task force members themselves, 
the staff perception task forces and the task forces perception of staff. 
An overall rating was also achieved.' Finally, there was a series of 
evaluation questions related to future commitment and desire for SESAC 
project services activities, including a willingness to pay for these 
services with a much more substantial commitment than'they had under the 
Federal or partial State f uncling . 
'a. All groups self ^ated their oWn learning lowest and future usefulness 
of what occurred under the task forces higher, 
p. in terms of total group responses on component of the task forces, the 
nean scores mnood fron . 18 to* 7. 54 on the 10 components of the task 
rorco Lowest ratings occurred on insuf f icient ' time to complete tasks 
and in support of superintendent. Highest mean ratings for the total 
community were between the relationships between roles and tasks. 

individual tests^were me^ns for each component ranged from 1.4 on 
support for superintendent to 8.0 on several variables. 
C. Total co^nity response for total satisfaction of the training 

...Mched a mean score of 6.6 range. Task force's response on overall 

satisfaction ranged from a low 4.8 tba high 8.0 in two task forces. 

'S h 
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Table 12 

Seven Task Force Mean Ratings of 
Staff, Themselves, and Staff Perceptions of Task Forces 



Total 
Group 
iMeans 



Task Foifces of 
Staff 

7.75 
1\12 . 
7.61 
7.70 
8.00 



\ 7.48 



Task Forces of 
Task Forces 

'5.43 

6.40 ^ ^ 

7. 86 

5.86 

6.91 

6.95 

6.61 



6.49 



Staff of 
Task Forces 

4.55 
5.93 
7.00 
5.26 
5.65 
4.22 
7:i6 



5.68 
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Ratings on staff-rating of staff cohesiveness ranged anywhere from 
7.09 to 7.90 the lowest score was on openess and highest was on 
support of project director. The total group meaning regardincr task 
force perception of staff was 7.48 on the 8 point scale, *he group 
mean for the task force ratij>.g [themselves on^components task forces 
/was 6.49 and our staff rating of the seven task forces was a Irating 
of 5.68. The staff hejce obviously did not shax'e the same 
perceptions task force 'members had of themselves on the 10 
components of the task force model outlined by Luke. Table 12, 
above, presents the findings. 

On the question of selection of SESAC for future consultation and 
training in their systems and the willingness to pay of the 16 
respondents to the final ques^iopaire , 14 or 16 indicated that they 
would be willing to buy the services and a total of 14 of 16 
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indicated that they wanted the services for the future • 

To summarize the final evaluation we suggest the following 
comments: MOST DISAPPOINTING ASPECT OF EXPERIENCE: 

1. Task forces were under heavy t5me pressures to do this task in 
addition to regular job ,. If Tasn Force mission is important to 

organization, then release time should be provide . (concrete 
support from system) • 

2. , Training Time: Fewer sessions, longer sessions with more time 

for process skill training, closer together , not distributed 
over six months* Task Force time at work shops should be 
pre-planned by each group with specific goals to be 
accomplished in a pra-determined time frame (i.e., you will . 
have two hours to complete your agenda) • Could use staff as 
process observers* Spend thirty miniates critiquing the 
process of their work session. 



MOST SIGNIFICANT LEARNING SUMMARY 

1. Learning support conceptual training model. Validate 
importance of group x:>roc^^ss skills and planning their link to 
effective problem-solving. 

2. Indicates transference of learning. 

3. Increased self-confidence (self-worth) of trainees. 
GENERA!* COMMENTS 

1. Strong Support for integrating a variety of ISD Groups: knowledge and 
understanding of other ISP's, meaningful contacts across state, shared 
problems, get outside perspective and feedback, tended to minimize 
minor gripes and help focus on ,ma jor problems. A summary recommendation 
was to build in and legitimize sharing across groups in every way possible. 
One comment on wanting chance to select own learning components - might 
be tried again like "last chance centers". 

PRODUCT EVALUATION ^ 

All seve*: groups turned in a written final report of their activities, 

most of which followed the format suggested by the SESAC staff. They included 

the context in their district in which the task force was formed, J:he problem 

\ ] 

\ th^Y worked on, their goal for change, all activities the task force had ac- 

\ 

complished, a time line of their project through evaluation, and what future 
actions they intended. Th^^sr* reports varied in extensiveness and complete- 
ness as could be expected. Two were highly sophisticated documents suitable 
for distribution to the system's management. Two concentrated most heavily 
on their learnings throughout the training sequence. One contained complete 
documentation of their project, but delegated the report writing to one member 
only and did not address learnings from the experience or delineate future 
plans. One report had to be put tocjether by the three remaining members of their 

/ 



/ 

qroup since they had lost the other three due to system changes in personnel. 
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In summary r the reports verified our expectations that each group would 
demonstrate loarning of the problem-solving and planning processes which 
uor*- t-wo of the object ivoa* of the dissemination training phase. ^ 

In our last session in Juno, each task force had one hour to present 

their project- anci solicit feedback firom .colleagues if they so desired. E^ve 

« 

of the oovon groups did 30. Unforeseen circumstances prevented the other 

two from being able to do this. All fxve presentations demonstrated some^ 

/ 

learning about designing information-giving sessions and two did an out- 
standing job of designing a process for soliciting feedback that would be ^ 
helpful to their projects. Since we had devoted one-half of one training 
session to de^^igning data feedback sessions, we were able to see a demon- 
stration of learning in this area. 'The genuine interest in and support for* 
other groups underscored the benefits *to be gained from mixing diverse 
group-^ m training. Had we designed more cross-district sharing throughout 
the six mon*'hr, , we could have increased these benefits greatly. 
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E. Results of Dissemination: traditional/Orientation 

" In Tablo 13 a total of 2fi actual information-sharing and knowledye or 
akill practi.-r- -ic-«5Sion% w'-cv held with ovm 220-224 porsons.- The tablo - 
sents the number of participants bioken down by role and the typo of sonision 
they attended. The class of activity varied with ^-roject needs within the- 
state as well as the nation. In both the New York and Rhode Island expcri- 
ences, skill practice was again the focal point of the training. It should 
■also be noted here that the State Education Department special Services Area 
' staff sometimes highlighted individually. Since the proj-ect did not get 
Closely involved with the Department until the third year, the State Director 
used the project for periodic updating. 

F, Rosults of Prr--Servlce Training and Action Research 

h total of 24 advanced students were a part bf the SESAC project over the 
throu years it existed. Students were solicited from a variety of speciality 
arrjao in *'ducation and pr;ycholoqy an well as from social" work, because this 
'>ESh(' projf-cf-'was a [>arl of th*' University of Michigan' s In^tiLute for I h.^ 
Study of Monta^i Retardation and Related Disabilities (ISMRRD) . The Institute 
IS an interdisciplinary training facility for students from. least twelve 
xU<^r:ipl im>s- Th*^^ Institute is also organized into two .parts: (1^ clinical 
training services and (2) community training services. This project represente 
a major thrust into the second category. It was also pne of the first large-, 
scale efforts to train pre*-service trainees within this component of the Insti- 
tute. Finally, it was important to interface pre~service students with their 
di-.cif Unary practitioner colleagues to create^similar work groups within the 
C^rojoct xn^ordi-r to model certain interdisciplinary behaviors* and certainly 
smooth- functioning toams of staff with different interests and experiences- 
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' . The following is a breakdown of the number of students by speciality area 
und tenure on the project • 


Number of Pre-Service StuSents 


Area of Study 


Tenure on SESAC 


\l2 




Special Education Admin- 
istration 
•> 


4-1' year 
6-2 years ' 
1 J- 3 years 
1-1 year 


4 




Teacher Training 
General Education 
Administration 


1- 1 year 

2- 2 years 


6 




Educational Psychology . 
Interpersonal" and 
Organization Processes 

Exceptional Children 

Measurement 

Curriculum and Instruction 


2 - years 
1 - year 

1 - year 

2 - years 
1 - year 


The paid staff who are also doctoral students has nun^^ered from 3 in 1972 
to a high of 9 in lS^74-75. This total of 12 students includes 7«doctoral students 
who liave either finii^hed their doctorates or will finish by fall, 1975. In this 
group of seven, six vrilL complete their degrees under the auspices of the SESAc 
Project. Their dissertation topics and districts* contributing to their disser- 
tation are presented below. ' ? 

Name Topic . Districts 


Ja'mes E. Gilliam 
1: ^ 




Influence and Contributions 
of Participants in E.P.P.C. 


Grand Rapids, Garden 
City, Warren Wood:.'f 
Wa y ne -We s t la nd 


Thelma Graeb 

• • 




First Year Evaluation of 
SESAC Project Activities 


All first year 
districts except 
Garden City 


P.uane^Kuik 




^ •- ■ - - 

Evaluation of United 
Services, for Exceptional 
Children Project 


Saginaw 


Evap Peele 




Peer Training and Diffusion 
of Leadership Training 


Fort Huron and 
St. Clair ISD 


Roger Re.ger 




Analysis of Building 
^Principals Decision- 
making in. Simulation 


All 12 first year 
districts, Garden 
City 


Thomas Rivard (Ed.S.), 




Projecting Alternative 
Secondary Programming 


Kalamazoo Valley, 
Wayne, Kent 


James Siantz 




Futures : Long Range . 
Planning for Special 
Education 


Ingham, Jackson ISD*s, 
Grand Rapids, Livonia, 
Bay City, Kalamazoo, 
Saginaw 



8 i 
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Summary of Results * A . 

Tablo 14 and Federal' Table II give the fi-nal tallies of SESAC efforts 
in terms of time in days, a total of 352 on-site and 1,825 trainees over the 
life of tlie project. The trainee time commitment to pre-service students, 
was puj/posely omitted. Since tl- entire project was designed to provide 
loarninq opportunities for all students involved, it was impossible to 
estimate student time, supervised time especially'^ v 



Tabic 14 

' TOTAL TIME INVESTED 
^^^^ 

(R^py^ed in days)** 

Days ; 

A. SIM(JL"ATION PHASE 

B. CoriSULTATIOT PHASE . , 260 

TI>-HrnrAF, A::rT.^TAlJCK 1^ 

I>. TfoMHTIOflAIi Dir>sEMrHATiori 

(OrientaUion) 

(Traininq with ISO's) f\ * % 

TOTAL: 352 



*F.o*~l__t- tino sDt-nt deliverinq service of site. 
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Table I B , > 

^ Project Staff Prd^idinp Services to Recipients in Table lA 

Number 



Type of Staff 



Professional Personnel * 
(excluding teachers'^ 



Teachers 



Paraprofessional 



Part- time 
(As Full-time Equfvafentsf 



T-blc IC 

If applicable: Services to Those Handicapped Not Included in Table lA 



Service 


^ Number of Handicapped ^ - 


Screened 








Diagnostic and Evaluative 


c 






Found to Need Special Help 






Other Resource Assistance \( . 







Table U 



Handicapped Area of 
Primary Concentration 


Number of 
Persons Received 


Number of Students Received 
- ' Preservice Training by Degree Sought 


Insen/ice Training 


AA 


BA 


MA 


Post-MA 


^1ultihand^capped 


* 




s 






Administration 


1st 2nd 3.rd , 
300 332 2^5' 








1st 2nd 2 
8 vl2 .A 


Early Childhood 












Trainable Mentally Retarded 












Educable Mentally Retarded 


25 58 14 










Specific Learning Disabilities 


J 

200^ 88 ' 29 








, 


Deaf/Hard of Hearing 












Visually Handicapped 

^ 












Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


15 18 










*^peech Impaired 


?S 12 




1 


* 




Crippled and Othar Health Impaired 












TOTAL 


1 — - 38 L 

(550 868 393) 


) 






24 


If data in Tabic 11 abtive differ by more than 10 percent from those in > 


mur approved application, explain. 



'--^'"^M 9037-1, n/'* 
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7. Learnings and -Imx^lications * 

This section of '^fche report will be organized consistent with the Ilesults 
format. The SESAC project loarnings w^ro obviously numerous - some expected 
but many unexpected ' arn ings , too, Erom learnings in the simulation, con- 
sul tatxon and training activities, implications for other practitioners will 
be drawn. A series of next steps will also be identified within a statewide 
service delivery network - 

A. Simulation 

A-s the objectives and results indicate, the Special Education Administra- 
tor Task Simulator (SEATS) proved ^o bo a valuable vehicle to sensitize general 
educators, both assistant superintendents and building administrators. Simula- 
tion adaptations were also made by both project staff and the project's clients 
m Garden City and Saginaw. Over 680 additional personnel in those two dis- 
trricts wer*' f^xposed to critical issues in the education and placement of handi- 
capped ':hi Idron. 

Mit ' Mi^ projM< t J,ift h.)d Wi*^ opporlunity to liave the SEATS ^amo author 
f I proj* t rr>n^5ulLant wh* n H oamo timo to upclaLo SKATS, our hMniings in 

a^*a <>t imall group planning^ collective bargaining, power and especially 
m d^y-^iqniTvj training activities wore solicited by Dr. "Daniel Sage. Throe 
':^.lf^ Fi. m> r > v;orkrd with Dr. Sac^e and generated a series of new activities 
• \u \ d^ agns for the Now SEATS, or NSEATS, as it will be published. 

Two otht^r major learnings that can be derived from our simulation exper- 
t.'iv-r. ->>r-: (I) r^jquiring the participation of assistant suptjrintendents in 
Ml*, uncial v.'orki.hop in each of the first two years of the project and in the 
ri' jot. laM )n | j^>'.r >;, i'oro cuntiacting with a local district; (2) identification 
<^f iuilouj'i f^r incipal ne« dr^ to implement similar training programs with 
t!!4- it profMS' ional staffs. 



B. Consul La tiun 

The sxngle mo>st difficult concept to comprehend about ^the SESA^ project 
v/a3 tho range and breadth of the con.^ultation activities in each of the local 
districts. While each district v;as involved in exactly the same manner during 
simulation after the initial needs assessment upon which contracts wore writ- 
ton, <*ach district moved in a unique direction. It becaml^ a major task to 
maintain,, staff awareness of each district's needs and focus. The obvious de- 
mand'^ mado upon project staff were frequent and varied. One of pur fir:;t 
learnings during the consultation phase was how overextended the staff quickly 
'"became. Even with the apparent assistance of six students assigned to the 
project for practical experience, they weie not adequately involved in pre- 
planning. Modeling and debriefing sessioris were frequently the most bencfi- 



cial training activities along with the cot^^Jltation seminar which received 
high marks from the* students. 

During the first year, it became apparent .that entry into each of the 
school districts was* a time-consuming process. The single most significant 
factor in gaining* entry into these districts was the sense of security or 
risk-taking behavior the director of special education and/or support 'this 
rolo incumbent received from their superordinate, the assistant superintendent. 
Instrumentation and data collection were also significant factors in evalua- 
tion of consultation and training activities. This learning was quickly evi- 
denced again in the initial contacts with the second-year 'districts , too. 

The most difficult task during the consultation phase was evaluation of 
change due to project-district staff rela^ ■onship. A number of organizational 
doyolopment milestones were achieved, such as the establishment of inside teams 
which still existed after the project terminated its contract. Still the need 
to r-stabli .h evaluation criteria for each contractual item was evident. In 



many causes the oriqinal project objoctiv.^ r-latod to creating more favorable 
':\maOi. lo th- <j» m ral-siH'cial -ducation intcn aol ion'. Hard data around a 
number of children placed in more integrated settings within regular classes 
was impob^ible to assess / however. 

A project objective that evolved was the desire to develop within Michi- 
gan a human resource pool. This pool of experts or experienced problem-solvers 
with first-hand experience ready to share was developed, tested, and evaluated 
by th* project. Jr every case where the project solicited the assistance of 
ditectorr. in other districts, both the district and the visiting director found 
thr- rolation-^hip profitable and rewarding. Thoy quickly agreed to continued 
exchanges. Th-.- implication for the staff was tho nood for closer logistical 
'.uf.port iii'i conununi cation between project staff, a resource person and a dis- 
trict Iiai5>on. The project director insisted upon frequent progress reports ^ 
since th- i-roject staff had established the district relationship, and would 
continue their workxwith the district relationship after the resource person 
finli'.hf^M- I 

(\ :ro3 :-:)istrict Training 

F.ich jro-;:.-distt'ict traxnxng activity was well received. This gives sup- 
port to th*^ need for continued professional devplopmont for practitioners.^ 
Th-y will «-'om.^ and participate if they identif^f their needs, and a group of . 
trainers or consultants would honestly try to ^eet their needs. 

These activities were excellent illustrations of the unique contributions 
'^that a number of practitioners could make to one anotner. It was our best 
advertis»^ment for the concept of a human reso^Urce pool of practitioners sharing 
and learning from one another. We wish we could only have done more f^r them* 
Many of our participants report the^e activities were major mental health sup- 
l^oi i)v*^ mo c han 1 ' ^ms . 
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The variety of roles that project staff played, during the consultation ' 
phase were: (1) catalyst, (2) process helper, and' (3) resource linker. The 
fourth role described by Havulock as solution-giver surely intruded during 
our more impul5>ivc momentt>. The critical learning that grew out of our con- 
sistent examination of roles was related to the independent-dependent relation^ 
ship that was dcve?.oping between project staff and directors or other inside 
team members. A sumniative learning and consequence was that when t\iQ: outside 
SBSAC team member gets enamoured with a training design to a particular inter- 
vention tactic* the design or tactic has probably become the raison d"dtre, 
not the client's need. 

The project will continue to draw- learnings from experiences with the 
district* One final staffing issue that has significance for replication o^ 
outside- inside tf am models employed in SESAC is the need for continued team 
development and dyad change efforts on tt^^art of staff. Often intervention 
tactics demand process observers so'^at par\ icipanl j,^ or coni,iUtant-trainors 
do not involve- themselves in the task or prucet>s of the groups at work, e'o- 
trai,ning obviously demands prf?-planning and co-designing to obtain team involve- 
ment and commitment to the training or intervention strategies and tactics. 
At lea3t two days of planning became our ruie-of-thumb before 73<ich day of 
on-site interaction with the client system- 

n. Dissemination Training 

The project director, the State Director of Special Education changed over 
the course of the project from Mr. Beekman to Mr. Batten. Both, however, were 
committed to involving personnel from intermediate school districts (ISD) in 
bBSAC. They believed the project's focus on developing local district person- 
n*-l and their relationship to general educators should' be a primary function of 
ISO's. The project therefore had to involve all ISD*s .through an orientation 



to SESAC. The basic strategy the project committed itself to was trainingr 
not buxldmg awareness of its objectives, strategies or tactics. Therefore, a 
tank force model was selected where each district formulated'-its own problem- 
focus 3upportGd from the top administrator, and team members were chosen on j 
the basis of their competence or key role in planning for eventual implementa- 
tion of a proposed plan in the following year. Building a commitment of task 
force membors to group development and 4:he nec&ssary group norms needipg group per 
formdnce on task was initial and continuous SESAC staff work. The results^ 
indicdt^j that team growth was evident within teams and by staff observation of 
tank Eorccs over th^ six months. Hero again staff cqhesiveness was a determin- . 
ing factor m their ability to ir.odeJ and process task force activities. The 
data again suggests that" the staff had more cohcsiveness than the task force 
initially, and the staff grew even more cohesive over time. 

L-arnings from this third year of the SESAC project have been many and 

''iri-d and vrill probably continue to emerge in the fublire as we digest the 

J { 

. MP ru'uc mon. thoroughly. Th-n« are still many q^aestions to k'eep m mmd a?f to 
t:.' '.fii ;a"y of the choic--i we made along the way especially in terms of 

!-.ti'.n >f -ii-nts, method, of training and u^o'of resources", lack of on-site 
v; jr>. and i fi'iDi 1 i Lo do fol low-Up* 

* 

UatMlb, n wa-" diffi*-\jlt for*p^-oplo to 1-arn about SESAC's offc/t'4 in 
/l .school di.Jtricts and to extrapolate any meaning for th^'ir own application. 
^This iccam*^ confused with what staff were able to offer ISD's, which was a much 

r«.>i>. sirvice model. It might have -Jieon better to do the information 

X 

.'.arma a*, a '-.-parate ^♦ -^sion for diat purpose in the spring of 1974. Wc 
v^'ihl tl.^\ lav. b-qun th^ fall with se-ssions that dealt only with ISD'r^ and 
wnf 'h. ,- nnqi.t ^' .--d. Thir. would iidvo enabled un to group clionts according 
»■> m'ljor , robl. in Fofu-;, such an in-srrvico f.roblu-nis or proaram evaluati^ni, 

J J 



and concentrato training to deal with this* It also would have legitimized ft- 
concrete cross-district sharing of perspectives/ problems and resources. ThiS/ 
in lurn# would have bern the beginning of a statewide technical resource shar- 
ing that was one of the goals of SK3hC\ We also think it would have lessened 
the cftances^of task forces disintegrating along the way* 

A 'iocond weakness was the lack of on-site work with our clients. Over 
the 'TOurcio of i imo w<? did i(?arn a fair amount about oach distirict's unique 
^ ♦ nvi ronrn'»nt and working condition^/ but on-siti- work would have given impor- 
tant: diaqnojtic information f*ai;li(*r and supported the task force in its bac^k- 

home environment. This idea is .supported by the concuptvof consultation as ^ 

^ , ?> 

the bas^ from which traxning activities can and do emerge*: Tramxng/ by itself/ 
has a much more limited impact on a system and faces the problem of t;:ansfer 



of^'lGarnin,f being solely left to the clients' understanding and motivation. 
Training alone also runa the risk of seeing only tlie small groyf as the client 
ratfacr than th*^ total organization. This near-sightodnoss yf a hazard for both 
-cii«-nt and consultant and can result in pre-screening ovitr of information 
'''>urc" . that are vital to the- succ(?:z.s of a chango ef^^ort* In addition/ there 
1 . th^ 'risk that noco.ssary linkages to other\jarts of the Systems will not bo 
corr;i'l' r"d/ I • g i t imi zod / or made available. 

The third, problem which is related to the second was tho inability to 
do foll ow-up. wo rk with each task force.' In most cases / their products were 
plans thac are to be implementecl ^ future. They have invested a great 

dea.^ of tipie and effort and could undoubtedly^ benefit from consultant assis- 
tance and -upper t through the difficult period of involving others in imple- 
ment: ing, evaluating and modifying their change plans. ^ 

^v;hat/did ocjjur gave as a much broader and deeper understanding of the 
tremendous diversity within and across intermediate school districts. From 
sophisticated/ diversified staffs of 111 professionals to only 1 staff in 



Lake o.ant/, lut . r liat* ...:i.oui ai anit:; range widely in aliaost every as- 
pr.ct oV or<jarii::atior. an 1 :->.TVic> i. rrorm-.U Several have access to outside 
r-wioc'.^-; ari'i u ' n; ttiy ir*- noi av;.tto of or noar to needed supportive 
assiKtanc-. AH ^ta^ : '^av- ^KtiU- 1 a ikw api i iTciation for the job oJ! our 
Stat*' l>'^<H'm-:J» i.rvf^i- ionsh: \^Uo mu.r provide survicos for all these con- 

I,. ,-",f. i.. -1- ; ^--i-it th-- -I-.. A' tr.nnni.j cxptTienco verified the relevance 
ot 'tr-'iv pro-. '.'. ■.<, U tram-.ny bcii.y n-.-oded and wanted by educators who 
coiiti.'iutl ly mu-'- w k with oth. r ■ ......omplish their goals. It would be 

importaM lu t.-i. -"'/ur.' *:<• usr thx'. v._ luclr. to increase the quantity and qual- 
ity of ir.*^-;- i ^ b. -' v.w ri Xo j,.1 i3i>i *.ict^ and intormeaiatos ,. and ^between the 
Stat . r.'.t ac-:P--'i,u mt" r:n. .U-ii..:.s. 

W^M :in'i -to to lo[. in * iraT^iont training sequence over time^s__:_^ 

r^r-i* > If .ri^^ : . * :UkAr_st^XJ„.^^t--rT^rf^^ to search our 

i» ra L'jro*in*is, lu inaximlzo Lhc^uso of all 

hi »o(j t in -t pr<vluctivo, effective, team. 
T'i i*- - "\ \ - "./r f'j. OM t,^f t h» most worthwhile ac^corhplishments 

of th - y-ar. r • " .tat f n.L-t:. vv.r^.> cofei.Htontly witJ^ the Project; 
thr^ - ott-^ ^--iv^ ' ^-^^ thfi.i^ffort and two more contributed 

:;p*'vi<*l KiW . . a i r.^ 1. ofi^ ri Ji Jci^jr-e.i on v/here or how to proceed with 
,1 ♦^-^ , , ... v-^"'.?^^^^ ahJc cro^ativoly utilize the best 

thxhkuri o; <i i. no t ini^'^i taut^/ , ^vory staff member took the time and 

of for? v^-v 1^ • * mO'-^. .1.,' o*- out l iorit .j,-ou»..>, wiioro the'y ^cre, and where 
thoy van*:-^ to i jM^ Mr/ijiJ . lata v/.ttl. each other enabled all of us^to 
ko^>p in ^ M Lou - ta .1 forces and to maximize effectiveness 

rji ou/vf!'!. IV ii< .cn . It i iT"^ ■ . / «' <-oi.t ui.i.-illy evaluate^ the training 

.i".-Jgns LoUi u, f- t rn- oi ^biJity Lo me.^.L oux obj^.ctivos and for matrhing client 



neods. We* ^j^^arch'^d tor and tried oat many no.v motliodr. of training and evaliia- 
fcion^and therobv incrt_*:i'^-d our^ lei'crtoiro.as trainers. We learned from both 
failures and success^-, and were coastantly open to critiquing ourselves and 
our team efforts. It w.?- a challenging job and done well. 
E. Dissemination Traditioaal/Or lontation 

Wo di<I not have tir.-/ to move outside of Michigan. Basically, road i^hows 
gavo u,- a chance to ropl^cat*? our riosigns v.ithout major modifications. This 
only ocr-urr^d thn^r^ tim*^::. In uth*>r disseminations w«> basically api>liod our 
loatning-. buL had to cr^>at- ikw de^uans du^^ to the nature of tiie request from 
the c-lX'.nt. 'v/^ii ♦-ins. ' - - ^ ^ 

r. Pre-S*;rviC'^ 'Prainina ^"^"^^ 

It ^ihoulJ b-j)£^tod th7rt7>I^GV'c staff were primarily hired as employees. 
They^wor- exporxcncid practitioners who int.^rruptcd their professional careers 
to Larsue advaj.c*,<l doctotal studies. The project vdid serve a practicum require- 
ment for those najorinn m rtx-ial ^duration .idministracion under Dr. Burrello. 
For others in ^:du^ at. i or,a ] psy.:?M^loa/, the ptojecl afforded an opportunity to 
pr.a<;H<:r; in .l-^.Mjnino ^rainini, imT>l-m.>ntuig and ^valuatinq their effortn. 
For oth^'C. :.Ln^j-ri( - not pt^^vct ^taff p-r s-, our major pro}>lom was time com- 
mitment'i and f-h- l^-.v^Tr: >f t im- it took to bring them on board in the project 
so that thoy -0^^ rno'^e into their consultant relationship with. a district. 

o»ir -KM-ri-U' - t.'ll - ti'at a ooncommi ttant seminar needs to bo offered 
independent of proj-ct .taff m.-otings if students are to be involved in the 
future or m any r~*_LUraMon. Thf. studerits.as well the stafS need opportu- 
nitidis to *^:<t^Hid l^ annnqr; and mt* giat- their learnings within the conceptual 
framework^; n^.i^i in iJi^y pioj* ct. Tiiey also need assintance in planning for 
evaluation, sharing i^-.jgns, readings, and new training games and materials. 

The ov^frali < ucce-s of the district intervention as well as the dissertation 



project staif fot-rrbK-y-: 'n.o v;«>r»» able it> 'Ijv. lop and complete* other forms of 
technical arj-^ittancc or tho proi«ct qives testimony to the fact that 

UnivorsH-v ..tTiion*:-: » fi'-*«l '-f i-s-ar*h ; ilr*; can work in an LnLord<iKUultMit 
fashion- 'lo t. icfa^f d part icip«'it ion in studont rcsoarclu 

^8. * Next oteps 

As the SCS/v £ toiect was i^^aring xis completion, the State Director and 
Project Darector cormiLtted S^OOojLo- it: s continued role in assisting him and 
his sj:arf^-re~*.^xamxnui«i their roJes^ and functions in relation to ISD and local 
school district personnel in tb, adminis trativer supervisory and consultative 
ranks. Some coottriu-.-d federal doUars - $40,000 and an additional $20,000^ 
from ISD* 3 - K^c*. ouix* ritl/ m hand or r^roj^^ctcd for a four-year term. Another 
$12,000 IS already coimnitted from th*- Saginaw schools to follow through on 
la,st year':; anproprMtion of :f^24,000 to complete seven building plans to inte- 
grat*^, and maintain hand i capi^-d cU^lldren in regular i^rograms whore possible, 
a fittjn-j futur- ^li^.ction lor project vJiich had children with special needs 
as the u^linat. h^'.^* ficator^. of its r^urpooe. 
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Preface 

These chapters are based upon three years of planning , implementing 
evaluating hundreds of interactions between practitioners and university 
based personnel coiranitted to improving the relationship between special 
and general educators who deliver services to exceptional children. 
^Professional personnel from twenty-five regional and local school districts 
v/ith school populations ranging from 10,000 to 40,000 par tic "pa ted in 
the mutual development of these materials • The practitioners who worked 
with our staff were drav/n from the ranks of teachers, principals/ 
psychologxsts, social workers, therapists, consultants, supervisors, 
directors of special education, curriculum or in-service and assistant 
superintendents, and superintendents themselves. These same client groups 
were participants as well as co-planners and co-trainers. : 

In tliese chapters we have attempted to outline the basic principles 
from the literature on change and organizational development that guides 
our pxactice with these client groups. We also describe how we apply 
those principles and, finally, a scries of specific in-service training ^ 
activities for the reader to review before adopting or adapting them to 
their own unique context. The specific in-service training activities 
grew directly out of the needs of our clients. . We feel they are represen- 
tativo of the cur-rent issues in special education as it evolves under 
legislative and judicial mandates for full, equal and quality services 
for all children. , , * 

Tho3e chapters arc primarily designed to assist the practitioner who is 
confronted with needs for change in the nature of relationships between 
regular and special educators. It should serve those practitioners in 



/ 
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admfiTistrative and supervisory relationships to either regular or special 
educators who are examining their working relationships. Finally, it is 
designed to assist those practitioners whose major responsibility is the 
design and implementation of in-servxce Lrainirt<j sessions for regular and 
Special education personnel. 
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Chapter I 

CONCEPTS RELATED TO CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Evan Peelle 



Change ^ 

AS educators, we have traditionally been concerned with the 
individual child. Change and innovation efforts are made with the child 
in mind, ultimately'; Various strategies for bringing about change have 
been employed such as variations of direct service to children, alternative, 
programs, curriculum development; teacher training, etc. Such innovations 
have focused on changing individuals or on ndnimal modifications of 
methodology or structure. Few innovations have actually been evaluated, 
shared or rooted. For the most part, innovation in education has occurred 
in a vacuum, resulting in piecemeal projects and criticism of "innovation;" 

• Those of us concerned with improving education for children are 
involved in one way or another in attempts to bring about change or 
innovation. In this time of rapid change, pluralism, increased interaction ^ 
and interdependence, it becomes necessary to consider the complex relation- 
ships of individuals, -organizations and systems. Most importantly, as 
educators it is crucial - and possible for us rationally and humanely to plan 
change. Powerful forces for change, as well as strong criticism of education 
necessitates a conunitment to being proactive rather than reactive. Planning 
change using a systems approach increases the possibility of bringing 
about meaningful change. ^ 

In any so. - al system, both change a'nd resis^tance to change are 
natural phenomena. A variety of forcer,, individuals or groups are 




constantly working together toward or in opposition to some outcome. 
The forces may come from inside or outside the system. Usually, the 
strength of the force for change is accompanied by a proportionately equal 

/ 

force opposing the change. Sometimes forces for and against change may 
exist simultaneously within the same system. 

"Change", or an alteration of the status quo, can occur in different 
ways. Evolutionary change emerges slowly and in small increments. The 

changes are not radically different from the status quo; therefore, littJe 

I 

resistance accompanies this type of change. Change may also result from a^ 

-more purposeful attempt to bring about larger, though incremental, i"e forms. 

Since the change "goals involve more obvious alterations, more resistance 

is likely to arise. Revolutionary change involves a planned attempt to 

alter drastically the state of affairs. Resistance to this type of change 

xs usually high. The type of change effort usually employed in educational 

systems and organizations is of a reformist nature. While there are 

advantages and disadvantages associated with reformist change, it is easily 

applied to the systems with which we are concerend, so -discussion of change 

will focus on this particular type of change. 

The force for change is related to a gap between "v/hat is" and 

"what should be." The widt^ of the gap varies from intense dissatisfaction 

to the desire to do something better — in a sense, to try to improve something 

which is relatively adequate. A system may or may not be aware of the need 

for change. Within a system, various components may view the need for change 

« 

*lif ferently. f * 
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There are some ge-heralizatUons and recommendations that can be made 
regarding resistance to change (Watson, 1967): 

A. ^^o brings the change? ' u ^ ' 

1. Resistance will be less if persons involved, teachers , board 
members, and community leaders, feel that the project 
their own— not one devised and operated by outsiders. 

2. Resistance will be less if the project clearly has whole- ^ 
hearted support from top officials of the system. 

B. \<hat kind of change? 

1. Resistance will be less'if participants see the change as 

reducing rather than increasing their present burdens. 
'a. Resistance will be less if the project accords with values 

and ideals that have long been acknowledged by participants. 
>5. Resistance will be less if the program offers the kind of 

new experience that interests participants. 
. 6. Resistance will be less if participants feel that their 

autonomy and their security are not threatened. 

C. Procedures in instituting change 

7. Resistance will be less if, participants have joined in- 

diagnostic efforts leading them to agree on the basic 

problem and to feel its importance. ^ 
/ 8. Resistance will bo less if bhe project is adopted by consensual 

tfroup decision* ' ' / 

9. Resistance 'ill be reduced if proponents are able to empathize 

with opponents, to recognize valid objections, and to take 

steps to relieve unnecessary fears. ^ ^ 

\o. Resistance will reduced if it is recognized that innovations ^ 

are likely to bo misunderstood and misinterpreted, and if 
* ^ ' provision is made for f^^edback of perceptions of the project 

and for further clarification as needed. 
n. Resistance will be reduced if participants experience 

acceptance, siipport> trust, and confidence in their relations 

with one "another. 
12. Resistance will be reduced if the project is kept open to 

revision and reconsideration if experience indicates that 

change would be desirable. 

While rt^^istance can ho reduced, thero is a certain amount of pain 
connected with change. Before change can occur, it is sometimes necessary 
to increase the pain level by surfacing conflict or dissatisfaction. 
Adequately p]<]nninr,, implementing and evaluating a change effort involves 
commitment of a qood"doal of time- and energy to the task, livina through 

\ 
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frustrations and ambiguity, struggling'' with goals and values, frequently 
the learning of new skills, new ways to work togetlxex, new leadership^ 
styles and often, modification of structures, ^ocirQures^ or policies. • ; 
It means making time' t'o do more than "fight fires." Such a comm^^tmSnt _xs 
necf-ssarv if chanae is to be significant, lasting 'and on-going. The 
purposeful planning of change can lead toward , adaptation of innovations and 
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St If-renewing systems, 

• — »^ 

Systems and the Organizatio n 

There,:is a theo:.etical, empirical and practical' rationale for 
employing a systems approach in order to bring about change. Change does 
not occur in a vacuum; it occurs ^ k socp^al system and should be pl^t^tthed 
within the context of that system, ' Nuinerous interacting variables in, tli^V 
human system 'also interact with a , change effor-t-and, in reality those 
variables may both affect and be' affected by that effort. j ■ 

A system is an aggregate of dynamic elements which are in iomcv^way 
interconnected and interdependent and pperate on the' basis of missions with 
functions and tasks related to those missions. Indivi--lua]s,^ groups and 
subsystems comprise the system which is surrounded by the larger environment 
of the community, society and the future. Any component may be a subpart ^ 
of any system; in otherj words, any system may be surrounded by a Iprqer , 
system. All systems hajve an environment. Monetary , physical or human resources 
are fed' into tlie system and allocated among components in order for missi'ons^ 
to be. accomplished. Systems may be open or closed; an open system is 
r.-latod to and makes exchanges with its environment, while a closed system, 
is the opposite. The way the components work together, utilize resources ^ 
and int.^ract with the environment to fulfill its missi-on determines the 
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effectiveness of the system. 

Orqani-^.ations are special cases of the more general concept of 
systems, bexng social iinits created for attaining specific goals through 
prescribed activities which are de'termined by a particular structure . 
Subparts of organizations are interdependent upon each other in terms of 
goals, functions, resources and their relationship to the larger org^ani- 
?:ation* There may be a variety of organizations which are interrelated 
in terms of their op ration within the larger ' System. The interactions 
and interrelationships are complicated by overlapping membership of 
c^ljtponents as -well as one of two-way communication with internal or 
external components. In simple terms, the relationship of components 
looks something like this: 
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SYSTEM 
INTERACTION 
PARADIGM 



1/ / > 

V 



"2 
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5 



1. Individual - can be part of one^ or any* number of groups 

2. Groug - can be part of one or. any number of subsys'tems 

""J. subsystem/subpart - any number of' subsystems can exist in a system 

4. System/organization - any number of systems can exist in a supfa- 
structure 

5. suprasystem/larger system - a number of suprasystems can exist 
within 'the environment, / ^ • 

'e^. Environment/community/society/the/future 

♦ 



To illustrate, the image is of a teacher (individual) who 
» 

initiates a s^ex education curriculum unit within a group ,of 5th grade 
teachers (group) ^ithin a school building (subsystem) within a school 
district (system or organization) within a "people-helping" unit of 
society (suprasystem) within a community or society (environment) . That 

I action is initiated on the basis of projected future needs and will have 
some impact on t^ie future (environment). Individuals, groups, subsystems 
and other organizations interact within the suprasystem and interact with 
the immediate community environment and the remote state, national and 
world environment as well as the environment of the future. 

In thinking about' change , it is important to understand this complex 
ir^/t^raction. The problem and change goal, the target component, anct the 
mode o^ intervention need to be carefully planned within the context of the 
system. Frequently, multiple problems and goals, multiple target components 
and .multiple intervention modes need to be considc*,red. 

Change at one level of a system may affect an4 be affected by other 
levels within the system. When change occurs in any part of a system, other 
parts are usually affected, demonstrating positive or negative reactions 
to the change. For example, change in an individual may have impact on a 
group "and change in a subsystem may have impact on indivicWals within that 

' subsystem,' on other . subsystems or on the larger system. 

In essence, a change plan should consider possible consequences as 
well as power and influence patterns. Within the context of the system, 
support and commitment to a plan can be developed. From the beginning, 
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an adequate change plan should include ways to support, maintain and 

fjta^ilize the change, ways to spread, diffuse or disseminate the change 

and ways to modify and continue to change. . 

Early change efforts showed that individual change has limited 

transfer to real settings and is minimally effective in bringing about 

larger, long lasting changes (Havelock, 1973a; Nord, 1972; Schmuck & Miles, 

< 

197L) . One must consider the social setting, norms, role expectations and 
support from administration, peers, an<\ other significant groups.- For 
learning to transfer, individuals need the opportunity to apply their 
If-arnxng "back-home" arfd to receive support and feedback. Along with this, 

V / 

experience has taught us that the most significant change often results 

\* 

from working with many levels or component^ within an organization. Support 

from top leveL^dministration is often critical. Usually, the- chanqo qoa-1— 

requires alteration along several dimensions — e.g., normative, interper^sonal 

skill, knowledge, process or structural.^ 

A single innpvation is more readily adopted v;hen a systems^^^pproach. 

is employed. More importantly, though, a system can leaxn the processes 

necessary for creating a climate in which innovation can continue to occur. 

Miles (Schmuck & Miles, 1971) says: 

It is time for us' to recognize that successful efforts at 
^planned change must 'take as a primary target the improvement 
of organizational health— the school system's ability not 
only to function effectively, but to develop and grow, into 
a more fully functioning system. . .Attention to organizational 
hoalth ought to be' a priority one for any administrator 
seriously concerned with innoyativeness in today's 
educational environment. 

Mp. l)^ 

Empirical evidence reported by the Cooperative Project for Educational 
Development (CuPED) (Schmuck h Miles, 1971) supports that claim. The 



Project found that school district and building innovativeness was a 
function or organizational variables such as the degree of leadership sharing 
and personal support provided by principals, the adequacy of problem- solving 
procedures, perception of the reward system favoring creativity, the degree 
of trust among colleagues and. the amount of teacher initiation of 
innovative proposals. No relationship, however, was foup^ between - 
innovativeness and per pupil expenditure (p. 21). 

It is believed that change and innovation can occur in effective, 
healthy organizations. Those organizations are considered to have a 
conducive climate in that they are dynamic, organic and open .systems rather 
than static, mechanistic and closed. A number of dimensions upon which ^to 
judge organizational effectiveness have been suggested by Schmuck & Miles 
(197L), Likert (1961), Churchman (1964), Watson (1967), and Zaltman, et. al^. 
(1973). The recommended characteristics arc, of course, ideal. We are 
suggesting, however, that administrators can have a critical^ role in 
establishing the norms , 'processes and st>ructural means to ^Viable their 
organizations^ to approach the ideal. Each of these dimensions can be 
considered in terms of "the way things are," "the way things should be" 
and' "how to get there." * ^ , ' 

Dimensions of 'Organizational Effectiveness 

1. Goal focus :^ In a healthy, organization , the goals are clear to 
members and are accepted by them. Organizational and personal go^ls of 
' staff r^mesh reasonably well. Those goals are congruent with the demands" of 
the environment, implying, as well, a congruence of goals between related 
organizations. ^ I . - 



2. Communication adequacy : In a healthy organization, there is 
relatively distortion-free, open and direct communication vertically and 
horizontally) within, between related organizations and with the larger 
environment. I There is seeking, and sharing of information, and feedback 
mechanisms are established. 

3. Climate : In the healthy organization, members axe attracted to* 
membership and have a sense of well-being and satisfaction. The climate 
exists wherein peers support each other's growth. There is openness, trust 
and risk-taking. In conflict or negotiation situations, th^ere is trust that 
"the rules of the game" will be followed. The affective state of the 
prganization is a legitimate focus. 

4. Resource utilization ; In the healthy organization, resource 

allocatxon is plcinned and coordinated based on needs^.^estabjished hy admin- 

f 

istrators, implementors and consvimers. Roles are | established according to 

needed function and skill available; rple boundarj.es remain flexible. The 

fit between peoil^'s disposition and role demands; affords "self-actualization. 

•I * 
Attention is paid to resource renewal through training, linking, peer sharing 

and acquisition pf new resources. 

5. Optimal power equalization; in a healthy, organizationr>, the 
distribution of influence is relatively equitable. Collaboration and 
negotiation rather than coercion exist and influence is based on competence, 
information and the involved individuals' or group's stake in the outc^pme. 
Leadership style is flexible, Adapted to the need of the group and admin- 
istrators "are committed to using, when possible, ,a participatory/shared ^ 

* 

infltience style. - 



6. Conflict ; A healthy system .recognizes conflict as a healthy, 
natural part of the chanqo process and deals with it openly and con- 
structively. Attempts arc made to equalize or, at least, balance the 
power distribution so that negotiation can occur. 

7. Xnnovativeness : A healthy organization is self- renewing and is 
involved in a problem-solving process related to itself, other organizations 
and the environment. It is a "future-sensor" and is prepared to move 
proactively in positive directions rather than reactively responding to 
crises or overwhelming forces for change. It develops and utilizes skill 

and knowledge diffusion and dissemination technologies. It seeks to influence 
as well as utilize innovations 'in related fields. Risk-taking, creativity, 
support and sharing are rewarded and legitimized. Resources are allocated 
for the purpose of innovating. The chanqe function is legitimized and 
supported by providing the internal change specialist. 

8. Future orientation ; A healthy orqanization is able to tolorale 
ambiguity and uncertainty.^ The organization scans the envii;onment to 
anticipate needs and trends and continually makes adjustments over time. 
Both short and long range .planning occur and evaluation and a feedback 
process exist. In essence, there^ is a "plan to change." 

» 

Plannin g Change 

within- the generic framework of planning for change, Organization 
Development (O.D.) and Planned Change are the basic -approaches employed 
for effecting reformist change in systems and organizeitions. Both 
approaches are relatively new and are still being developed. The distinction 
between them is unclear and, for our purposes, is unimportant. 



orqaniz.it: ion nov(»1opmonl waf? tiisl inlrotlurrd in tlx* imlnstrial and 
husiru*;.;^ vSt»llin<i, Mor*' r(M-cntly^ i l^» iivibi 1 i ly lo the odiuvil it^nal sot I' 

has bvon demons tra tod . The COPED findincj.s (Schmuck Miles, 1971) suqqest 
that crucial dependent variables such as innovativeness are correlated with 
organizational variables (e.g. , trust) which have been sho;^m to respond to 
O.D. efforts (p. 22). 

The Organization Development approach aims to help administrators 
improve the effectiveness of organization. It is a planned and sustained 
effort to supply behavioral science for organization improvement. O.D. is 
employed to maintain as well as to modify an organization.* Emphasis is on 
the system rather than the individual. "System" can mean the* entire 
orqanization or a subsystem such as a departinent. . Emphasis, however, is on 
improvinq tche ability o'f a total system to cope with relationships within 

the system and with the environment. 

< 

Organization Development is concerned with four basic interfaces f 
(Lawrence ^; Lorsch, 1969): 

1. organization-environment ; key problem — assessing and adapting 
to change?? in the environment. 

2. Sroup-group (within, the orqanization ) ' key problem — integrating ^ 
and coordinating. \ 

3. Individual-organization : many problcms-^rinotivation, role 
expectations, commitment to goals, self-actualization, et.c. 

4. Per-son-person (interpersonal relations with the organization); 
key f>robl.-m — people working together in groups or superordjnate-subordinate 
interactions. • . ^ " 
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Organization Development may be understood in terms of three 
dimensions: 

1.. Pyoblems diagnosed by the inside-outsiJe tsam (shown on 
vertical edge on mpdel below) . 

2. Focus of attention or target of change effort (shown on diagonal 

edge) . 

3. ModeSv, of intervention which may be employed (shown on horizontal 

edge). 



.■^ vv^ ..-^ 

v^^^ .-^^^"^ .^^^^ ^v-^" 



It,,'. 



ThG p.p. Cube; A Scheme for Classifying P.P. Interventions 

(Schmuck & Miles, 1971, p, 8). 
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Th<^ modes^'^^lntervelifcion which may be employed are as foJLlows; 

1. Training or education: procedures involving direct teaching 
or experience-based learning. Such technologies as lectures, 
exercises / simulations., and T-groups are examples. 

2. Process consultation: watching and aiding on-going processes 
and coaching to improve them. 

3. Confrontation: bringing together units of the organization 
(persons, roles, or oroiips) which have previously been in poor 
communication; usually accompanied by supporting data- 

4. Data feedback: systematic collection of information/ which is 
then reported back to appropriate organizational units as a base 

. for di^^nosis, problem-solving, and planning. 

5. Problem-solving: meetings essentially focusing on problem 
identification, diagnosis, and solution invention and 
implementation . 

6. Plan-making: activity^ focused primarily on planning and goal 
setting to replot the organization's future. 

7. CD. task force establishment: setting ''up ad hoc problem- 
solving groups or internal teams of specialists to ensure that 

the organization solves problems and carries out plans continuously. 

8. Techno-structural activity: action which has as its prime focus 
the altera tioh of the organization *.s structure, work-flow, and 
means of accomplishing tasks. 

(Schmuck a Miles, 1971, p. 9) 
These interventions are not mutually exclusive. They may be used 
simultaneously, and can flow into each other. Strong O.D. programs typically 
involve many or all types of interventions at 5ne time or another. 

Any O.D. intervention may be analyzed acc6rding to problem^, focus and 
mode of intervention. For example, there may be lack of clarity about roles 
of special services personnel (problem-role definition); general education 
a<'i>in.istrators are concerned that jrole' definition occur and that information 
ho shared with teachers { focus- intergroup) . This may involve process 
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consultation, perhaps some confrontation regarding need; data feedback 
regarding perceptions of existing services, needs, problems, etc.; 
problem solving meetings involving special and general education subgroups; 
and techno-structural activity, establishing of some form of team, perhaps 
building teams or a joint special ed/general ed advisory task force (mode 
of intervention-multiple) • 

CD. involves members of the system in diagnosis and planning change 
in their own organization. Rather than accepting diagnosis and solutions 
from an outside "expert," organization members work with the aid of an outside 
consultant. Because change is ongoing rather than limited to a specific 
period of tine, a subsystem within the organization is often created to plan, 
manage and evaluate the continuous process or organizational self- renewal . , 
Mombers of such-a' subsystem operate as inside change agents and frequently 
link with outside consultants. Such su'^systems may be called "task forces" 
or "inside change teams" and may expand, contract, disband, or reform based 
on need. Change does not come easily or quickly and two or three years is 
a typical time period for completion of significant and self-sustaining 
chan'ie. An organization is not. changed permanently, but is involved in 
continuous self-renewal . 

- rianned Change is a process which is intended to make more likely 
the acceptance by and benefit to the people who are changed (Havelock, 1973). 
'this approach is more concerned with bringing about change or innovation 
ani l'-'^'^ with system maintenance than is O.D. The enpftasis is on usina 
rr.-sourcos to assir^ a client system in problem solving. The training mode 
of intervention is deemphasized and process consultation emphasized by many 
practitioners of Planned Change. 



. \ 

There arc several roles a change aqent can employ. These roles 
ar^> 'not mfjt:u<illy oxrlusive alfchouqh a ch<Hiq(> aqent should, with the client 
systeniv mutually determine which role is to be utilized at a particular 
time, Chanqe agents can be either inside or outside the system and hold 
any title or position. Four roles accordinq to Havelock (1973a) are: 

1. Catalyst : upsetting the "status quo," energizing the prbblem- 
solvinq process, "getting things started." 

2. Solution giver: giving solutions while aware of appropriate 
— ! 

timing, audiences and strategies facilitating adaptation. 

3. Process helper : collaborating with the client in the process 

of change by employing problem-solving skills to: 

help the client recognize and define needs; 
help diagnose problems and define goals and objectives; 
help the client acquire relevant resources; 
help the client generate, evaluate and choose -solutions ; 
help the client adapt and implement solutions; 
' . • help evaluate progress. 

4. Resou rce Mnker : holpinc) clients find and use resources inside 
and outside the system. 

A fi'tth is added by other practitioners of Planned Change: 

5. Trainer : learning at awareness, attitudinal, knowledge and/or 
skill Irr/el. "Expert" resource, in content or process area. Purposefully 
teaches or designs opportunities for learninq to occur. 

Many of the change specialists stress the problem-solving focus and 
each has an individual variation of the stages in the process (Havelock, 
1^^73a; Lt},pitt, et- ' 1>'^^B; Zaltman, et. ,al_. , 1973 ; Churchman, 1968). 
For our purpc/^es, those numerous problem-solving models can be synthesized 
into <\ basic model: 
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2. Fact-finding: diagnosis, data collection, needs assGssment/ 
force- fielding, defining the problem. 

3. Establishing change' goals 

4. Generating solutions: evaluajt,ing and choosing 

5. Action plan: articulating explicitly a step-by-step plan 
including plans for a "trial -period'* and an evaluation plan; resembles the 
writing of objectives. 

6. Implementation: carrying out plan, collecting evaluation data 

7. Evaluation and modification 

Tho<5e stages are not necessarily sequential. Typically, buildinq 
and maintaining relationships occurs throughout a project as does fact- 
findii;ig and acquiring resources from inside or outside the svstem. Evaluation 
may lead back to other stages* Efforts in the various stages may occur 
out of order or even simultaneously. ^ 

All along the way, actions are taken to gain acceptance, increase 
the possibility of adaptation, stabilize the innovation and enable the 
system to beco^me self-renewing. Involving members of the system facilitates 
acceptance and stabilization of change. Key people to involve at 
appropriate: points might be: decision makers, 'influential people, innovators 
and resistors, people who are sources of information, people who are 
affected by changes and those who will implement changes. Frequently, 
forces for and against change are analyzed and strategies are developed for 
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either increasing or decreasing those forces. By discussing and 
demonstrating the innovation, awareness / -interest and commitment can be 
developed. Involving members of the system in planning change increases 
the possibility that change agent skills will be' diffused, further 
enabling the system to become self-renewing. 

Working much the same way as the O.D. process consultant, a 
process helper change agent develops a collaborative relationship with 
the client. Usually, an inside change team is established. The^team 
changes and makes contact with key people as the need ai^ises. 



A Case Study ' ' 

The previous example of a^hange effort involving the initiation 
of a sex education curriculum ^an be^us^^ to illustrate critical points 
that should be considered when planning for change. As an inside chanqe 
agent, the teacher' would probably have 'a di ^fi^uJ U: time implementing 
such a charge single^ handedly, even if she had been to a workshop on sex 
education. Therefore, the teacher, awarer of a need, might enlist the 
support of several teachers, parents, and, perhajps, students t6 gain 
loqit'imization from administration . That group might become an' ad hoc 
in?;lde change team. They might enlist the helf/ of outside consultants who 
are experts in ^the change process and in^-the content area. 

Tho team might do some fact-finding related to perceived need, 

norms, support and resistance, interest, existing sKill knowledge, 

exper'tise, ^tc. Data might be collected from other ^^chers , parents, 

students and community, agencies . Reviewing *'theL,current 'legislation, 

literature and re'search in the field might add' valuable* data. Having 

diagnosed the situation, they would probably define?' the problem and develop 

♦ 

a ratioaale. They mights learn that venereal disease has increased; ^hat 
wit^h .the trend toward deinstitutionalization, sex education for the 
bandicapped has become a recogni^zed need; that students indicate little 
knov;ledge and high interest; that the community mental fVealth center*'lias 



been interested m starting a program; -that no program exists^; ^ that parents 
mi teachers are ambivalent; that teachers do not have. the adequate relatioH^ 

vnth students or knowledge to teach sex educatiorf; thais^dj t itno or 
iTtoAHs exists for training the teachers or teaching the students^ tn^^ a * 



good program with developed materials has boon tried in a nearby reqion, 
etc. ,The next step would be to define change goals based on information 
gained through fact-finding- * Broad parameters and outcomes of the program 
would be defined, ' ' ' . , , ^ 

Alternative strategies for accomplishing those goals would be 
hrainstormed and evaluated regarding fea'sibility , consequences and impact. 
Appropriate solutions would be chosen and an action plan (objectives) would 
be written. For example, the team, comprised of particular teachers, 
parents, students, administrators, counselors, mental health staff members 
and outside consultants would investigate resources. Release time would 
be established for visitation, planning, inservice and support group 
meotings. By a certain date, a curriculuD .unit would be developed to be 
piloted in one school and then disseminated. A c^ertain number of inservice 
^iays involving parents and teachers would be planned to bring about 
attitxidxnal, knov/ledge and skill changes. A counselor would supervi^b a 
qroup of student "peer counselors." Mental health staff members and teachers 
v/puld toam-teach courses, providing each other support and feedback. During 
the lissemination period/ those- teachers and mental health workers would 
team with teachers at other school. Information sharing and demonstration ^ 
v/ouM occur involving other schools. Formative and summative evaluation 
would occur dealing with perceptions, knowledge and skill gain^ results 
such as changes in V.D. statistics, recommendations for change, etc. 

V/hile this example is simplistic and brief, it demonstrates a 
numl^er of important points related to planning change.' Change was planned 
v;if"hxn tho coutoxt- of a system. Various components were 'involved in data 



collection, planning, implementation and evaluation. The attempt was 
made to understand the system, assessinq its "norms, resources, etc. 
The school did not operate in a vacuum, but involved parents and 
conununity agencies. It invofved those people to be affected by the chancie- 
students as well as teachers. Inside and outside resources were ^ 
identified and linkages established for effective utilizatfion to occur. 
Support was built in. for attitudinal, knowledge, behavioral and role chanqe 
via legitimization, team practice and feedback. Diffusion and evaluation 
.were j>lanned from the beginning. A problem-solving process was folloved 
and an appropriate trial period planned. Consequences were considered. ^ 
Power and influence' was diagnosed and the plan included key i^eople*. 
Ad/ninistrative support was sought. Changes were planned along different 
dimensions — normative, interpersonal, skill and knowledqe. Process and 
mechanisms were planned to facilitate the change. ^ Role function and policy 
changes were included. The system has adopted an innovation and has 
developed new ways of operating which will encourage self-renewal. 
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Summary 

The purr^ose of thif=? section was to provide a conceptual framowork 
for planning; change in a system or organization. Bailie concepts wore 
discussed involving: 

1. Change ^ ^ 

2. Systehis theory and organizations 

3. 'Fwo approaches employed in planning change in organizations — 
Organization Development and Planned Change 

4. Critical points to consider when planning change - 
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GTjOSSARY 

Change - alteraXion of the status quo 

Change agent - one who tries to facilitate change 

clii^nt system - fx^rson, group, 9rgnnj2ation, system with which the change 
agent workn 

component - clement; any unit within a system, from. a single indivix3uaL to 
a subsystem 

Environment - circumstances beyond the control of the system. Includes 
"givens", constraints, future, time community, society 

Group an informal collective with which the individual identifies. - 
individual may be a member of any number of groups. Any^jauml^er' of 
groups may exist within a system 

Innovation - implementation of an idea conceived of as "new" 

Organization - a more specific case of a "system"; a^ recognized aggregate 
of individuals who perform distinct but related tasks in order to 
accomplish a goal. Created for attaining specific goals through 
prescribed activities determined by a particular structure. 
Emphasis on goal attainment and formal structure distinguish the , 
organization from other systems , ^ ^ ^ 

Organisation Development (O.D.) -the planned and sustained effort to 

apply behavioral science for orqanizational improvement. Concerned 
with organizational health and maintenanco as well as change. 

Planned Change purposeful designing of change to improve the functioning ' 
of a system. Is intended to. enhance the possibility of acceptance 
and benefit regarding an innovation. Stresses a "problem solving" 
approach to innovation. 

Resources - humans, monetary, physical things put into the system in order 
for it to accomplish its mission 

Self-renewal - a system's ability to continuously sense and adapt to 

changing external and internal circumstances in such a way as to 
strengthen itself and to optimize interactions that occur within, 
the system, between the system and other systems and between the 
system and the environment 

Subsystem - subpart of a system; has the ch'kracteri^tics o'f a system; 
has mission of the system, may also have own related mission, 
subsystems are interdependent upon ^ach other in terms of their - 
relationship to the encompassing system 

r:ur*rasystora - larger system encompassing any number of systems 

fV^tom - a delimited aggregate of dynamic elements that are interdependent 
and interconnected. Has a mission, members, member functions, x 
resources and an environment. ' All but the simplest have subsystems. 
May be a subsystem of a larger system or supraisystem 
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chapter 

APPLTCATXON OF CHANGE PRINCIPLES IN SPHICIAL EDUCATION 
Leonard C. Burrello 

/» 

In this chapter, a description of the Special Education Simulation 
and consultation Project (SESAC) "is developed to demonstrate the application" 
of organizational development and planned change principles to the special 
education social system in the public sc.iools. While special education may 
be viewed independently as a, social system itself, it larqely parallels the 
hierarchical structure of the larger social system of the schools. Functionally, 
the interdependent relationship between general and special education is . 

. apparent in allocating and integrating roles and resources to achieve the 
goals of the' school system. Operationally, the interdependent relationship 
takes effect in the day to day personal interactions between staff, children 
and parents. A more complete delineation of the relationship between general 
and special education placed Within a social systems framework can be found 
in Burrello (1973) and Burrello and Sage (1976). . . 

- For three years this project was supported almost exclusively by the 
Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped through the Michigan State 
Department of Special Education. At the termination of the project in 1975, , 
federal, state, intermediate and local school district; and university funds- 
sustain its focus and activities*. The goals and objectives .of the project 
are dosigned to create a climate for organizational and interpersonal change 
in school districts. The major vehicle to accomplish this task is the " , 

. continuous development of outside-inside task forge teams to assist in the 
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rr.-d< f in j Li<>n of spocial oducation <is a <iua.s1 - i ndop(*n<iont inst:ruct ional 
r>ub-.'iyktem of qenoral education to a |)ro(^>.s.s lu^lpt^r-trainer rolo within 
tha schools. 

Burrello, Tracy, and Schultz (1973) have provided a set of assumptions 

> 

to outline a conceptualization of special education labelled experimental 
education: 

• 

This conceptualization has two major thrusts • The first is 
the determination of services on the basis of experimentation 
and evaluation as opposed to an unplanned response tOc a large • 
number of children with special needs. The other centers on 
^ the delivery of services or alternative educational options 
within the general administrative and management structure of 
schools as opposed to the continued development of the delivery 
system within a separate administrative organization or sub- 
structure. ' ' 
• ^ » 

SESAC project staff attempt to* model a change agent role for 

corxsultees — local special education directors and' consultants. They, in 

turn, hopefully model behaviors consistent with a process helper and resource 

linker to their client systems, administration, teachers, parents, and 

children. These outside relationships have been 'described dynamically by 

Havelock (1973) in Figure - 

^ The current issues facing special educators include mandatory 

legislation, new administrative rules and regulations, mains treaminq, severely 

handicapped children, continued litigation, and finally, limited resources 

to implement the mandates and changes in reaching the goal of quality 

services to exceptional children. ' These issues require careful study 

before initiating chanqes in the structure, functions, and relationships 

between personnel in schools and communities they serve. The transition 

trom current practice to new responsibilities of special education first 
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Figure 1 
Four Ways to Be a Change Agent 




must incJulo i doscrif tion of clients." Fi<Jure 2 illustrates popularly 
ron^HMvtxi jH>UonN of who .si.u>cial oflucation's clients are ancl v;hat personnel 
aonorally serve those qroups by screening, certifying, and placing them 
wi^thin a s[)ocial education subsystem which has had and continues to have 
Ut:f:le relat ionship to the mainstream of education in spite of some new . 
labc'li for alternative* service arrangements to regular classes. The 
<l. ;,cri.i lion mi fhl )u-rA. br. iUontifiod as f.he .process of attaining membership^ 
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in the class of deviants, Morcor (1072), for fh<» purpose of instruction of 
basic skills, soci a Rzation , and inl'<»rnal i'/.<U ion of difforonccs which 
require the developmtmt of compensatory mechanisms to reduce the person's 
visibility as deviant. 



Figure 2 
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riqure ,3 illustrates how the SESAC Project attempts to model a series 

/ 

of behavior for internal initiators of change in a planned, deliberate 
fashion. Ilerf* tho client* qrouf^s include those fu^rsonB who serve children 
and youth directly or indirectly by their role ami function in the hierarchical 
structure of the schools. 
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Through direct training, co-training, and joint collective problem- 
:;olving s^ratfH^y sessions, inside change agents learn to fix on new roles 
with a variety of client groups within their school district or building, 
other activities are designed to assist insiders with new skills through 
practice outside of training sessions, including their participation with 
project staff in other school districts who indicate a need for peer resources 
that havo oxporienced all phases of initiating changes in special education 
in other settings. For another discussion of this transitional process see 
Burrello, duarino, and Poinsett (1974). 

Throughout the organizational development and change literature, 
consultants hcve debated the pros and cons of being an insider or an outsider 
tb the system. After tallying the advantages and disadvantages of each 
noution, it seems apparent that neither state alone is optimal. Armed with 
t;^l^: information, the SESAC staff capitalized on the positive aspects of 
oach approach and developed inside-outside change teams to maximize the 
< f fectivf-ness of their efforts. An outsider can bring expertise to the 
i^.sider, who xn turn legitimizes^ this presence. The insider understands the 
client syi^tem and its reaction \o the dhange process. Figure 4 provides a 
listinq of the relative advantages of the inside and outside change agent. 

f)ovelopinq and implementing an education innovation can be .facilitated 
vnthin a jilanned change modej. Havelock (1973) has developed a step ladder 
approach which not only describes stages in planned change but strategies to 
.i:>sii;l m ohtaininu a system acceptance and, eventually, building its own 
n»^chanism for nolf -renewal. 

r.'for.' any innovation can bo introduced in a school setting, usually 
^f||vro is an expressed "felt need for a change." Once this need is recognized 
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by the consultant, his agent can begin to guide the process of innovation * 
through the six stages enuonerated by Havelock. Although this change model 
allows for six stages, it should be mentioned that thev are not mutually 
distinct or exclusive of one another. Many times the ordering of the stages 
does not follow a strict developmental sequence. 
A Modifiecl Planned Change Model 

The Planned Change Model is a generalized model vWhich putxines a 
-r^f of procedures by which , an innovation determined by a system is identified, 
implemented, and sustained. The SESAC Project used this model is establishing 
an instructional program at the local district level which worked toward the 
goa-1 of integrated service delivery to the mildly l)andicapped child. The 
process illustrated in the model was^.used in each district to aid them in- 
the planning and implementation of their program. 

Figure 5 illustrates the model developed by Havelock and as mod- 
ified by the Project. The modol consists of six staqes with overlappinn 
features. The first stage i.s building a relalionsiiip and refero to estab- 
lishing and defining the consultant role. During this stage, decision makers 
in the local school district are identified and, through their input, the 
parameters of the district's value system and qoal priorities are defined. • 
Thit^ staqe overlaps with the other stages in t!;it maintenance of client 
satisfaction is a must. 

During Stage II, diagnosing the problem, force fiejd analysis is 
used to further define the district's priorities. Additional details are 
added to district goals in terms of resources available in .the system, as 
well as restraints which could block the completion of the goal. Force field 



development of the. inter- 



4 

I 

analysis is the beginning point of a needs assessment. ' Needs assessment 
defines the scope of the problem by providing baseline information. • iK^cal 
d'istrict porsonnef wore trained in these technolcqiGs by tho Project. 

During Stage III/ educational personnel w^re trained to identify 

o ^\ ^ ^ 

resources within their district, allowing them to implement their 

objectives. Resources were provided linking one district to another where 

appjfopriate and subsequently, alternative solutions, to the problem were ^ 
* ^ » I 

outli;^- Duting Stages, IV and educ'ational personnel were trained to 
design interventions and abided in the implementation of their designs. 

Through- the stages of pladined changt., the 
face between general and spepial education was advanced. By usino^ this 
model to involve the system, the Project accomplished two things; 
(1) the likelihood that the innovation continue (2) skills and' 

procedures which enabled the district to replicate the prbcess on a new 
problem which is the final stage of the model. 

The rationale which prompted .^the Project to employ this particular 
model is the following. Once the district prpgrim has been designed, it is 
desired that the treatment effect be continued a^ter SESAC terminates. This 
neans that the team trainer* 'n the planned change process i? able to continue 
its work because the members have been trained i| the technologies by working 
through a particular problem with SESAC guidance ^ 

The team, by the experience with working- on the district program or ' 
problem needs, learns how the change process relates to target audiences 
and instructional formats. Figure 6 illustrates this relationship. The team 
is trained in strategies for soliciting input and support from significant 
docision-makers. ' ■ - - 
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FIGURE 6 
SESAC 

INJERACTION & COORDINATION 
WITH LOCAL DISTRICT PERSONNEL- 
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SESAC Procedures — Building Contracts with School Districts ^ ' * 

< 

Entry ^ • 

(V^ 

The problem of entry into «cl»ool districts for tlie purpose of any 
trainin^j, research, or« change project is met with increasing resistance on^ - 
the part of insiders. The federal project syndrome carries^ its unique | 
bairriers to participation, such as, short funding periods, differing 
prxorxtxes, a^aditional^ temporary staffing and mandated evaluation components 
as a contingency before district participation. Much like an insider/ the 
SESAC Project staff, had a series of good relationships with the State 
Department and loc«-l school districe personnel. With their support, a 
serxes of personal telephone and' interviews were held with central building 
and of fxce administrators 'in both general and special education. Administration 
in .school districts can be viewed "'in terms of top, middle, and front-line 
manaqoment levels. As soon as possible, relationship building must^occur 
with those significant facilitators at each level in the^ structure of the 
schools. They ate represented here as three circles in Figure 7. 



Figure 7 






Special Education \ Central Office individual School 

Administration Administration Administration-i>rincipals 
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It* is concei^rable that anyone of the three levels may identify 
problems which would x:^rompt them to seek consultant services. The 
majority of school s'ystems Hevelop very -specif ic bureaucratic' roles. 
A problem identified at any one level may be as isolated as the role. A 
change agent trying to solve such a problem will possibly find his/lier 
solution consciously or unconsciously blocked by the other levels. This 
blocking can often be attributed to the simple fact that the three levels 
do not agree that the problem exists f or, if they do agree in its identification, 
they do not agree to its severity or potential solutions. 

- In SESAC, simulation is employed as a means of breaking down this 
bureaucratic isolation. The Special Education Administration Task 
Simulator (S.E.A.T.S., Sage, 1973) teaches central office administrators and 
building principals the role of special educration administrators. It 
provides definition of certain aspects of the role which are frequently 
masked by the bureaucracy. It allows the special education administrator 
to deiTionstrato various administrative role sdyles. Most importantly, it 

V 

provides- a setting in which the three levels develop skills, in group problem 
solving. 

Init^ial System Needs Assessment 

^ . « c . 

The process of breaking down bureaucratic isolation is implemented 
in two phases. The prototype workshop is the simulation with the special 
education administrators and two central office administrators from each 
district. During the prototype, these sets of administrators solve and are 
exposed to a large variety of simulated problems involving the integrative 
placement of exceptional children. They identify a set of similar problems ^ 
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whxch occur -in their respective districts. This procedure is replicated 
for tho buildlnq principals in each district with thoir own spocial oducation 
administrator participating as a process observer. The problems identified 
by each of these groups is then recycled to the central office administration 
via the special education director • The net effect is illustrated in 
Figures 8 and 9. 

Figure 8 ' Figure 9 




shaded areas represent the hypothetical 
Identification of problems requiring 
^consultation services prior to SEATS 




shaded areas represent mqtually 
identified problems requiring 
consultation services after SEATS 



The simulation is important for two reasons. The shaded area in ^ 
Figure 8 and 9 is a function of participation in the SEATS game. It 
represents consensus among the administrators that a certain set of behaviors 
or vxsLble manifestations exist and represent a potential set of problems. 
This intersect is also a collection of potential goals for specific consul- 
tation activities based upon the districts priorities. 
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Prior to the actual contract, the inside-outside teams were formed. 
This group is a coalition of project staff and district staff which explore 
various potential goals prompted by the simulation. In reality, it is a 
series of needs assessment efforts designed to represent an informal' system 

ar^alysis. 

Change Contracts 

The actual, contracts to provide assistance to the 18 local school 
districts and 6 Intermediate or regional schools evolved out of the consensus 
decision-making process used with the chief administrators at the three 
levels described earlier and subsequent discussions with those identified 
members of the inside teams or task forces designed by the chief administrators. 

The contracts identified the nature and focus of the change projects 
within their system, identification of district staff to be involved, 
and the role they would play. It also involved the commitment of local funds 
if the project required resources above the level the project could support. 
The project staff identified expected outcomes of the district project in 
behavioral terms, commitment of resources in time and days, print and 
computer, etc.- The evaluation measures and agreed upon criteria were also 
included where possible. 

Conceptual Framework and Training Activities 

Thus far we have been presenting the basic assumptions that have 
guided our practice as outside change agents and trainers in school systems. 
We have pointed out the importance of initial data gathering before moving 
to training or further consultation within a system. In the remaining 
chapters, we present example training activities that are representative 
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of a variety of special education system or program needs from our work 
with 18 school districts. The basi^ format for these chapters is as 
follows: a short conceptual lecture tte, introduction to the training . 
context, a description of how the system presented or we perceived its 
needs, a set of objectives to guide the training, and a series of specific 
activities used with the populations of administrators, teachers and a 
variety of supportive personnel. 

The reader should note that a great deal of literature exists in 
the aroa of m.structional design that we have not reviewed at this time, 
but corLainly h.is guided our i>ractico. Sucli literature includes 
laboratory and other forms of group process training, research, <issumptions 
design, and evaluation schemes. Some basic references for the reader can 
be found in Jones and Pfeiffer (1972, 1973,/1974.) 
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Chapter HI 
Lectur^^tto on Role Dofinifion 

Anthoir/ Cayallero 



social positions are distinquishable from the individuals who 
occupy them. For instance, Gerald Ford is President of the United 
States, but in 1976 someone else may be. The occupant or role incum- 
bent will have changed and tlio position r-emained the same. , In general, 
a social position (or "status") xs a location in a social structure. 
Husbartd, father, woman, toacher, and president are examples. 

Let us start by cailiny the active dimension of a social posi- 
tion a "role." '"Role" thus draws our attention to any behavior regularly 
emxtted by the occupant of a position, behavior that is therefore pre- 
dictable to rolo partners and informed^observers. /'Role" also describes 
the riaht"^ and rest>onsj,bi litios whxch are inherent in the occupancy of 
a social position, the norms or moral rules which define the behavior 
you are entitled to receive from your r6le partners and that you should 
engage in with them (Jackson, 1)72). This concept of social role, 
however, says nothing yet of how the individual is related to his role, 
of whether or how ho reflects it, * ' . 

It 13 possible, of course, tha»- there may not be complete agree- 
ment, eitncr amomj tne incumbents of a position or among their role 
partners, on tnc .content ^ of tlie role norms, and it is equally possible 
that, oven with normativo consensus, some people will fail tO' live up to 
expectations. In addiMon, sono role anal^^ts use the term *'role" to 
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refer to the normative expectations governing the relationship between^ 
a position-incumbent and role-partners occupying a "particular posi- 
tion/' e.q. role of teacher in relationship with students (Herton, 
1957). Thus, each social position has an array of such roles asso- ^ 
ciated with it—the "role set." Thus, the teacher h*as roles governing 
his relationships with administrators, parents, fellow teachers, as well 
as students. The usefulness of this perspective lies with its implied 
suggestion that different role-partners may have different and conflict- 
ing- expectations of the position-incumbent. 

"Role" is a core concept, to be used explicitly or implicitly in 
studying small groups or large organizations, and in focussing on social 
conflict as well as stressing social consensus. It represents a link 
between individual personality and social structure, since the indivi- 
dual actor as role-player performs on the stage of the broader society. 
Roles are an "emergent" property, not understandable in terms of the 
qualities of individuals alons , but developing out of the interaction of 
individuals in particular environmental settings (Bradbury, Heading, 
Itollis, 1972). 

In attempting to analyze face-to-face interpersonal behavior of 
people in organizations, Goffman (1959) drew a useful analogy between 
"real life" situations and the unfolding of a play on the stage. People 
in organizations have definite roles to perform, and many interactive 
factors help to determine precisely what kind of "performance" each 

i 

role will receive. Each "actor" must interpret his role, and this inter- 
pretation depends to some extent on the kind of person he is and what-he 
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brings to the role. But, behaviors in a role as part of an organiza- 
tion—no less than for an actor on the stage—will be influenced to ■ 
some extent by dynamic interplay with other people, other actors, and 
the audience. Role performances are also shaped by the expectations of 
the'director and others attempting to control a situation* Presumably, 
each actor attempts, to some degree, to behave in conformity with these 
expectations and with the expectations of his^ colleagues and others in 
.his referent group as well. 

In any given social situation or setting a person must decide 
what behavxor is appropriate on his part. In making tliis decision, he 
defines his social role. This decision involves two dimensions: 

Prescribed Role Nomothetic— Those aspects of social 

Expectations relations oriented td goal 

attainment by the social 

system 

Personal Mood Idiograpliic — Those aspects of human 

nxspositions interaction oriented toward 

fulfillment of personal 
needs or expression of per- 
sonal characteristics 

The product of these two sets of demands xs the actual role 
behavior. It may vary from one situation to another, but the process 
of definition involves two dimensions: (1) what is expected of him in 
the particular situation; (2) what specific behaviors are in keeping 
with these expectations (Getzels and Guba, 1957). ^ 

As an example of the process we can look at role definition in 
the classroom. The teacher and student come to tho classroom with cef- 
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tain xnstitutionalized" expectations for incumbents to each position; 
students will learn— teachers will teach. However, in a given class 
both the* teacher and the students play parts in defining the unique., 
relationship they will have. The expectations for a teacher which 
evolve from this definition center around what behavior is perceived to 
be appropriate to tlie achievement of tlie particular class goals • Cer- 
tain of these goals are prescribed by the institutions (school), others 
are determined by the teacher in relation to these institutionalized 
goals, and others are determined by the class and teacher as a unit. 
Regardless of how the goals are established, after this has been accom- 
plished, behavioral expectations for the "teacher*' evolve in the part of 
the incum}:>ent and his students. The influences which come to bear on ^ 

tliis definition are diagrammed below. 

# 

Significant Others Teacher Signif. Others 

Group Norms ' — — — ^Incumbent y Role^ Student^^ Group Norms 

Need Dimension \ \ .Need Dimension 



Personality-/" . ^ Nperspnality 

Goals 



Role Conflict 

Roie conflicts are commonly thought to be a source of less-than- 
sdti^^factory performance in interpersonal behavior in organizations. 
There are so many sources of role conflict, . all of which inhibit opti- 
mum performance by the role incumbents. An obvious role conflict is a 
situation in which two persons are unable to establish a satisfactory 
complementary, or reciprocal role relationship, which can result from 
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a wide variety of causes and—not frequently— may involve a complex set 
of conflict behavior. Confusion over role expectation and role percep- 
tion is commonly observed. Moreover, frequently role conflict exists 
within a single individual; the role expectation held by institutional 
or organizational superiors may well clash with the individual person- 
ality needs of the role incumbent. ^ 

Different theorists state that if the occupant of a certain posi- 
tion has expectations for his role wiiich are incompatible with the 

'expectations of the institution of which his position is a part, he has 

. three alternratives: 



Getzels 



Gross 



Lewxn 



Compliance — behave 
in accordance with 
the institutional 
expectations 

Risk Sanctions — 
behave as he sees 
appropriate regard- 
less of institu- 
tionalized expecta- 
tions 

Partial Compliance— 
find behavior which 
incorporates select- 
ed demands of his 
own and of the 
instructor 



Conformity — same as 
compliance 



Nonconformity — same 
as risk sanctions 



Modification 



Allow field of 
forces to direct 
him toward the 
given goal 

Attempt to maneuver 
around established 
barriers 



Analyze field of 
forces, find area 
where propulsion in 
two directions neu- 
tralize one another 



* A case in point is that of a school principal who was employed by 
a school district largely because of his innovative skill and strong* 
leadership qualities. When a taxpayer revolt in the school district 

150 
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suddenly caused a sharp reversal of school, board policy, the superinten- - 
dent was dismissed and the school board. put strong emphasis on economy 
of operation and conformity to mediocre educational standards. The 
school principal was plunged into a role conflict situation in which he 
could not perfdrm to -his, or anyone else's satisfaction and ended up . 
seeking another job with a more manageal^le amount of conflict (Owens. 
1970). 

A common source of tensipn from role conflict resti'lts from the 
expectation that the incumbent, perhaps an admini'strator, will be 
empathetic and understanding in his dealing withjiis-subordinates and 
will still be expected to enforce the rules 'of the organization. Many 
administrators feel ^his sort of contlicf when they zealously attempt to 
build trus-tr, ^confidence and high morale in the teaching staff and^hen 
'^re' required to'cond/ict a formal evaluation procedure that seems to be 
in conflict with these same goals. 
Role Ambiguity 

Somewhat similar to role conflict, but significantly different, 
s a situation where the role norm.\ o| expectations are contradictory 
or vague; the situation is not so much one of conflict as it is of con- 
fusion. Role ambiguity is rather commonly observed in the attempt to 
preserve the distintion between administr^on and supervision; the 
first is generally seen as "line" authority, where the other is thought 
Jio be a "staff" rcsi^onsibility (Owens, 1970). Yet supervisors are often 
perceived as being in hierarchical authority over teachers; not infre- 



quentiy supervisors feci thoy arc being maneuvered, against' the spirit 

of thei^: roles, into the exercise of auehority oyer teachers which 
/ 

•threatens their more appropriate collegial relationship with 'them» 

Role conflicts—some of which have, been described. above-J-pro- ^ 

ducG tension and uncertainties whiclj,are conmonly associated .with incon- . 

■ ■) *"'./- 

sistcnt organizational behavior. In tu4rn, this inconsistent behavior, _ 

bexng unpredictable and unanticipated, often evokes further tension and 
interpersonal conf lict.between holders of complementary roles. Fre-^ 
quentiy, those who must perform their roles in the ambiguity and 'tension 
outlined here develop dysfunctional ways of coping with the situation. 

Thus, we find such socially acceptable ^avoidance behavior as 
joking ab'out the conflict or ambiguity.. In organizations ^vhere this ^ * 
.kind of avoidance is not acceptable, ^nd schools are a case in point,, 
rather elaborate and mutually Understood avoidance patterns may exist. ^ 
These can include a studi^d^ avoidance of any discussion of the problem 
or substituting any kind of "smalls talk" instead.^ A common avoidance 
technique is found in ritualistic behavior which permits parties to get 
through their role performances with a minimum of actual conflict. The 
use of vagueness, pomposity, complex structure, cliches, and over- 

scure vocabulary in communication is* one' popular avoidance technique 
(Boguslaw, 1965). . 

There will undoubtedly be some role conflict present in most 
situations, as well as some role ambigui^ty.' ♦^Role set, as^^me^ntioned 
eaxr-lier, is. used by Robert Kahn and his colleagues to describe "^nd mea- 
sure role conflict ^and ambiguity and to correlate their presence with 
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attitudes that members of the set have toward tfteir work sxtuatioh and 
td the bchavxoral. functioning of these people in the work group (1964). 
■^Thus the rolo set is an important concept in-a consideration of the 
ecology of the social sotting in which tiie individual makes his contri- 
bution to the organization. It is a useful way of -conceptualizing the 
connection, between personality and the organization. 
, Summary - - ^ ' 

To pos^Jess knowledge of rale theory and some of its conicepts is, 
in itself, of li-ttle use?" However, the construct can be useful in 
analyzing some of the interpersonal behavior that we encounter in Vofk 
"groups of organizations. For example, leaders are concerne'd with^ facil- 
itating the acceptancjSjj developmd^nt, and allocation of roles that are 
" necessary for the group to function well. In educational settings an - 

excellent example may be the interrelationship between regular emd 

' ' - • • \ ' 

special educators m terms of planning and programming for the needs of 

special stii^ents.^ Its interdisciplinary focus' demands compXempntary " A 

ro^-e functionxng and efficient interpersonal communication, both of 

' which can be hampered significantly by any of the role conflict and 
' ' r 

ambiguity constructs that have been discussed Where such a problem may 

be. "found to exi^t xn a particular organization or group, corrective mea- 
.s^ures or intervention woi^d be indicated to perhaps, surface and ilium- 
- inato the conflict, provide a process for examining the cor^tribu^ing 
factors to the conflict, and facilitate €he necessary interactive and 
feedback processes to reach resolution'. Methods and approaches may dif- 
fer according to particular situatiional demands, yet the intrinsic 
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rationale and conceptual framework for dealing with the problem may 
seen to rest irole theory and its associated constructs. 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES ON INTRODUCING NEW ROLES 
RE-CLASSIFICATION OF ROLES, CONFLICT RESOLUTION: 
ROLE CLARIFICATION AND ROLE INTERACTION 

Interaction , ' . ' 

Dorothyann Feldis *\ 

Introduction 

The following examples of activities are designed for the purpose 
of developing and clarifying the expectations associated with different 
'Voles. They emerged from a variety of different situations where role 

v. 

confusion caused trfe 'jquilibrium of the system to be disrupted/ In order 
to Clarify the activities and their purposes, they have been divided into 
three \categories: introduction of new roles, re-classification of roles, 
and rolfe conflict. 

Introduction of new roles refers to the creation and inclusion of 
a role that previously has not existed within the system. Re-classification 

of roles refers to a situation where the structure of the system has been 

f 

r^-organized in such a v/ay that the established expectations of a ^ 
particular role were changed and re-identification and re-training emerged 
as system needs- Role conflict is divided into two sub-sections-: role 
Clarificatxon.and role interaction. This section is designed to develops 
skills- that will enable individuals to clarify their perceptions of their 
role, to interact with other roles, and to identify and deal openly and 
^effectively with conflicting situations* 

In reviewing the following activities, ^he reader should observe 
the sequence as well as the nature of the individual activities. Generally, 
the initial activities of each section are desinged to establish aifi open, 
trusting atmosphere and to' surface the needs of the^ participants. The 
remaining activities attempt to develop particular skills in a way that 
enables participants to address the needs they have identified. For this 
reason, -it is important to consider the activities in' modules. ^ 
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The type and order of the activities changes according to each 

situation; however, all groups need to be equipped with certain skills 

before they can analyze, as a group, the nature of any problem. The 

development of skills \.hat enalDle groups to identify and eventually - 

\ 

solve role related problems is an \aspect of training that can never be 
overlooked- Solutions can never be achieved without the skills necessary 
to develop and implement them. 



\ 
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Introducing New Roles 



System Need 

In this particular example, the role that was introduced into the 
system was that of an educational advocate. The development of the 
concept of educational advocacy and of the eventual formation of the 
educational advocate role emerged from concerns articulated by the special 
education supervisory staff. ^ They felt that no one represented the child's 
interests after he was referred or placed into a special education program. 

The concept of advocacy was not new to this district. It was part of 
standard procedures to assign a supervisor as an advocate to ^ach child in 
special education. However/ the supervisors were unable to fulfill any 
advocate responsibilities and holding the title of advocate had become 
extremely frustrating to them. 

The system rcsponso to the need for a more adequate advocacy proqram 

was the establishment of a task force composed of twelve members of the 

special education supervisory staff. Their task was to develop the concept 

of child advocacy as a functioning and integrated aspect of special 

education procedures within tl^e system. 

An outside consultant was employed to help facilitate the process of 

the group. The consultant did not serve as chairperson of the group, but 

functioned as a resource person who provided feedback regarding the .^rpup's 

progress and facilitated the development of effective group process technique 

Since the primary responsibility of the consultant .in this situation 

was to facilitate the process of the task force, most of the activities 
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centered on developing procedures to help them work effectively as a qroup. 
Conununication skills, including listening and clarifying, were ^^tressed 
along with techniques to monitor grou^ climate. Group problem-solving 
procedures were also "introduced to help the group surface and corrsider all 
possible functions of educational advocacy. The following sequence of 
activities descri^^es how problem-solving techniques were adopted to meet 
the needs of the particular task force in developing both a conceptual frame- 
work for educational advocacy and effective group process skills. 
Settin g^ 

The following activities should be conduv-ted in a moderately sized 
room equipped with tables and chairs that can be arranged in seminar 
fashion. Also, a chalk board and wall space is nece,ssary. (Table space i'S 
important so that participants can comfortably take notes and organize 
their working materials. Wall space is important so that proceedings can 
be recorded on newsprint and remain visible for reference by the participants, 

Materials 

The basic materials needed are a plentiful supply of newsprint and 
three or four different colored magic markers. 

coffee and tea should be available at a separate table.* This provides 
participants with the opportunity to move from their seats when they need 
to stretch. % ' ^ 

Overview of activities . 

All of the activities are basic methods instrumental' in generating 
numerous alternatives and cons^idering the implications of those alternatives 

• <s. / 

for the oxistinq oquilibrium of the system. They tend to encourage 



examination of the desired goals in tierms of forces existing in the 
system that support progress towards the goal and forces exist inq that 
restrain progress towards the goal. 

The estimated time necessary to implement each of the following 
activities is approximately three hours. This particular task force met 
on a monthly basis. The time span between sessions should be kept in mind 
while reading the activities because it allowed participants the opportunity 
to contemplate the issues away from the group and its pressures. 
* • 

Activijiyl 
Objective : 

To establish the goals and objectives of the educational 

advocacy program. 
Method of Development : 

The_facilitator should begin this session by instructing the par- 
ticipants on the rules. of brainstorming (refer to instructions group 
members) . Time should be allowed for discussion of the procedure and the 
rationale for using.it. Brainstorming is a basic technique that the group 
will have occasion to use in the, future; therefore, the participants should 
understand its purpose. After the instructions for brainstorming have 
been discussed, the facilitator should ask the group to begin to generate 
xdeas or outcomes, they ^envision wi<;fiih the concept of an educational advocate 
and record them on newsprint. If the ideas emerge very rapidly,^ the facilitator 
can '^sk one" or two group members to help him/her record the responses- 
Following the brainstorm, the facilitator instructs the group to 
review the list of suggested ideas or outcomes <ind translate them into 

-/ 

objective statements making objectives and their implications. This 
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discussion should clarify comments made during the brainstorm. A record 
should be kept on newsprint of the clarified'and restated objectives. 
The facilitator should remember to place the newsprint in a place easily 
visible to the group members so that they have a record of their suggestions 
constantly available for their review. ^ | 

This part of the meeting is usually laborious. Sifting through 
numerous ideas is frustrating and time consuming. However, the facilitator 
should be aware of the difficulties that group members experience while 

they are involved in this activity and should be ready to summarize the 

O 

accomplishments of the group throughout the session and encourage them to 
continue the process. This process takes a long time and the facilitator 
must be able to support the group and, at the same time, allow them to 
struggle with the issues. Paraphrasing techniques are helpful when the 
discussion seems to becom'e entangled. The facilitator needs to be sensitive 
to the frustration lovel of the group and the progress of , the group in order 
to-be able to suggest tabling certain issues to the next meeting/ ending the 
discussion early, or suggest^^g that more information be obtaihed. Another [ 
possible way of easing the frustration level is to divide t)ie participants , 
into small discussion groups and have them concentrate or/ one issue that 

they will present to the total group for review, A combination of all of 

/ ' - \ 

these suggestions may be necessary. / - - ^ i 

After the qroup members are satisfied with their list of objectives, , 
thA facilitator instructs them to review the list and qroup the objective's 
into categories. An efficient way to record the suggestions is to mark on 
the newsprint with different colored magic markers those items that the 
<it..u.. f.-el-. h-^onq toqethor. vmon the qroup is saLisfiod with the qroupinqs, 
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they should be asked to label the categories. . 

The projected amount of time needed to implement the entire meeting is 
about three hours. Again, the facilitator must be sensitive to the group 
climate and be able to, ad just the time schedule accordingly. The brainstorm . 
and discussion should probably take about two hours and the categorizing 
about 45 minutes. 

At the end of the meeting, the newsprint should be collected so that a 
list of the categories and the items can be typed and distributed to each 
member of the task force for review at the next session. 
Instructions to the Group Members : 

Brainstorming is a technique often used with groups to help them 
generate all the ideas that the memberrs have on a particular topic. The 
rules are simple. You call out your idea or brainstorm and a recorder writes 
it on the newsprint posted on the wall. You may not question or discuss a 
person* a brainstorm. You may, however, ask for clarification. The purpose 
is to stimulate the thinking process. One idea should trigger another and 

so on, / 

At the end of the brainstorm, you will have an opportunity to discuss 
each item in terms of its relevance to your task and in terms of its 
implications. The final list of suggestions can then be grouped into 
categories 

Actiyity TI 
Obioc^L i vys : 

1. T> di scuffs rhe implications of the objectives generated in Activity T 

i:^ . iiliMti, J iM nt teachers and Ihv system. 
.-\ Ti^ ^u-loct, by qroup consensus, a final set of objectives for the 

alvot^acy jtinjian. -57- 
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Method of developmentt ^ 

— ■ •^C'? 

The purpose of thi?5 meeting is to review^ the' objectives developed 
during the first meeting. During the interim, members should receive a 
typed summary of the objectives developed and the defined categories. 
This meeting should be conducted by the chairperson. A procedure he/she 
can follow is simply to review the objectives within each category, one 
at a time, asking the members for any further revisions, deletions, etc. 
The chairperson should keep a record of the proposed changes on a master 
copy that can be retyped and distributed to the members. Since members also 
have personal copies, they are free to record changes and keep their own 
personal notes. . 

• The group facilitator's responsibilities during this meeting are to 
provide feedback regarding the process of the group. Group climate and 
per.sonal interaction between members are two aspects of group process that 
the facilitator should be prepared to periodically feedback to the group. 
Interventions by the facilitator should be rese" /ed to situations where 
members are entangled in a discussion that seems to stem from failure to 
listen, lack of clarity, or unwillingness to compromise, or where the group 
climate has reached a high level of frustration, anger, antagonism, or 

disafipointment. . ^ 

Some intervention techniques the facilitator can use when these 
situations arise aro to ask members to restate their point another way, . 
to .-lari-y Hie points ar, they appear to them, or to ask the chairperson to 
.Mrr u-iz.- U.o oriainal purpose of the discussion. Those technique;, serve two 
P„r,.o-,o^: tr^rlarifi-atinn of members' responses and r<-clarif ication nf the 



In dealing wiLh the general climate of the group, the facilitator may 
ask the members to reflect on the tone of the group any time during the 
■ session as well as at the end. This can be accomplished by sharing the 
observations of the facilitator and/or group members on the group's process 
and the group's productivity, either by group discussion or a written 
evaluation. Figure 1 is an example of a written e valuation that is' 
effective with groups. Probably the most accurate data regarding group 
^-Iimatc i<5 obtained by using a combination of both techniques. Group members 
should be made aware of the fact that they may provide feedback pertaining 
to the process of the group or request a group discussion regarding group 
process at any time during the sessipn. Freedom to react' at a feeling level 
within the framework of a task force, emerges as techniques are modeled by 
the facilitacor and as mer^bers be^ to feel secure irV the group. 

Techninues of clarifying and assessing group climate are stressed 
durii..? •iiis s<,-s-,ioii for two r.i.u.ons: to familiarize- the participants with 
.ome qroup proc-ss techniques and to set a precedent for the use of facilitating 
rrocedaros in future pJLanning sessions. ^ 

The second activity, related to objective 2, is 'the selection of a 
' final set of objectives for an educational advocate. This will involve a 

aroup rating or ranking process. This discussion should begin with a listing 
of some criteria to bo used in rating or ranking the objective statements. 
Figure 2 provides five criteria- and a format to be used in a ranking 
exercise. The directions to participants are contained in the format. 

The estimated time for implementation of this meeting is approximately 

ft 

throo hour''. 

: \ 

16 t 



Instructions to Group Members; 
Techni<lues of paraphrasing 

Paraphrasing is a technique used to help individuals listen to each 
other more effectively and to help individuals clarify thoughts or issues 
presented before they respond to them. The rules of paraphrasing are 
simple. You simply restate the speaker's thought as you understand it 
before you respond with your thought- The speaker must have an opportunity 
to clarify his point if he feels you have not understood it correctly. 
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NaiTve 
Date 



Figure » 1 
G^buP RATING SHEET 



Meeting Place*;_ 



Local Task Force_ 



1. 



5. 



How good are you at being a team member? 
Among the best • • - ^ 

1. 2- • 3- ' 



Among the poorest 



2. How much of a leader are you among i.the other team members? 
Among the best* ' Among the poorest 

1. 2. 



3. 



4, 



Hqw good are you at problem clarification? 

Among'^the best / ' ^ ' Among the poorest 

1. ' 2. 3, ^ 4, ^ 5- _ 

How good are you at assisting in staying on task? ^ .\ 
Among the best *" • / • 'Among 'the poorest 



1. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



How do you feel professionally about the decisio^progress right. nowl 
Among the best ^ ' Among .the poorest- , . 
1. 2. ' 3. 4. _ \j 5.- 



J 



What is your gut level feeling about decision/progress right now? 
Among the best Among the poorest 

1. 2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



How mucli of an "owning" feeling do you have about decision/progress 
right now? 
Among the best 

1. 2'. 3. 



Among the* poorest 
4. 5. 



8. Where are you on your readiness to action task foroe recommendations? 
Among the best ^ Amoog the poorest 

I ^ '3. 4, 5. 



; • • ■ . * .. ' 

. Activity III ' ■« • » . • 

• ' ✓ ^ » 

Objective ; /. ' • ' 

To develop a list of x/tion- steps necessary to acconiJlish eaeh of 

the stated otjectiveSC , • ' t/ 

Method of deve lopment : • ' . 

^ ) ' u ^ • 

^^Th^' facilitator's task during <this .session is to help'- the group. 

' formulate specific activities or action steps for each of the objectives. , 

The facilitator can begiji by explaining the term action step (refer to 

instructions for Work Groups) and then suggesting that the group ^:samine • 

each objective ancj generate e^'^lis t of action steps that cou^d-be used to 

'accomplish .the objective. The list should t)e recorded .on newsprint;. When. 

all of the Meas.'have been surfaced, Ihe facilitktor 'should prompt the ^ ^ 

group' to discuss the suggestions and clarify tfeir meanings." 

• ^. ."Following this activity, group members should chooie one objectivfe for 
' 'which they would be willing to-prepare a specific method of implementation. 

Essentially, this'.prpcedure is dividing the task force into work groups. , 

The next step is for the facLlit^tbr' to^ ^piain the task of the .work 
groups and present therewith a'pr;ocess for determining which alternatives 
. the training prograiii should concentrate on if advocates are to have an impact 
on the system. (For a detailed description of these instructions, refer, to 
- "instructions for Work Groups.") A suggested model is tie forced-field . - 
^ technique of diagnosing a problem. 
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The total estimated time for this session is approximately tv^o hours 
and 30 minutes. Generating action alternatives, a clarifying discussion, 
and priortizing can take as long as two hours. The remaining 30 minutes 
is for assigning individuals to work groups and clariTying the task of 
the work groups The facilitator should remember that the objective of this 
type of session may be accomplished in a shorter time. This depends on 
the scope of the objectives and the number of possible implications that 
need to be discussed ar^^larif ied. ' This particular subject area is * 
extremely complex -and requires more time for discussion than some other 
areas would. An approximation of the amount of timr needed for this type of 
activity ir, a judgement that the facilitator has to make fpr each situation 
separately. 

Instructions to Work Groups : ; % 

Action Steps " . / 



AQ^tion steps are sfSecific activities that either provide movement in 
the direction of the staJ>,d objective or pi^vide movement away from the stated 
objective. In trying/«fo accomplish specif/c objectives, it is important to 
a^nalyze whether act^n steps are positive forces or negative forces in a 
/partjicular situation. If a force is positive, you may wish to strengthen 
its influence and if it is negative, you may wish to weaken or destroy its 
ijifloence. ' 

Forced-Field Technique 

The next, step of this task force is to prepare a set of specific 

activities thejt meet the objectives of the advocacy program. The group has 

r 

already {)rainstormed. possible action alternatives. * 

Your task is to analyze each alternative in terms of the existing forces 
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within the system and the community that Bup'port its development and the 

forces that oppose or restrain its development. Here is an example of a 

process that may h</lp you accomplish this task. ^ 

Objective-: An educational advocate provides a linkage between 
home and school that will help p^rents^ develop a better under- 
standing for school procedure^. . 



forces for linkage 



Opposite 
of goal 



forces against linkage 
— ~ Goal 



Advocates may not understand 
the system and provide 
inaccurate information. 



Advocates can provide 
information in a non- 
tfireatening manner * 
because they are not 
members of the system. 

(Diagram and Discussion of the Vorced-field technique of ^ 
diagnosing a problem is adapted from Charles Jung, 1966) 

1^ tKis situation, the neqative force needs to be weakened or eliminated 
in order for the positive force to move .in the direction of the goal. 
Consequently, the activities prepared should concentrate on the removal of 
the negative force or on ensuring that advocates are -provided with accurate 
information themselves, observation, of a planning and placement meeting, 
I participation in a plannint? and placement meeting, and attending a workshop 
on the scate and local special education procedure are som specific 
activities that miqht be included. 

Team P.epoVts ' _ * _ 

During each of the foUowina sessions your team will be asked^ to give a 
t,r.,rjre,-s n j ort statinq Vnat you havo accomplished since the last meeting and 
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'^charU-^ -'Mnq, "r-^r-x-i rw laiv-chnique of Diagnosing A Problem," Center 
for Rosearch on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Social 
Fowarch, Ilniver^^ity of Michigan, Sept., 1966, 
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the problems you are having. It would be helpful for the group, in responding 
to your report/ if you could duplicate any materials or examples of activities 
you have* done. This would facilitate the group discussion and provide you 
with irofe accurate fee^ack. 



Activit y IV 

— — t . » 

Objectives 

1. To review the progress of each work team. 

2. To provide suggestions for further development to each, work team. 
Methods of development ; , , 

The group facilxtator ' s job during this session is to suggest a procedu;:e 
'for the group to follow that will be helpful to them in accomplishing the 
stated objectives . 

The meeting should begin by reviewing the work teams and^ their 

? ' ' ' 

assignments and deciding in what order the progress reports should be presented 

• . '. • - ^ • 

This caii be Cacilitated by writing the teams and their objective on newsprint 

and then ordering the items. 

At this point, the facilitator should encourage the participants to 

follow the format presented at the last session in reporting their progress to 

•« ^ 

th42 group. 'The facilitator should help the teams present relevant information 

>> ' * 

by using the following trigger questions during the progress reports: » 
I 

* 1 • What did your group accomplish? 

2. What do you^feel you still have to accomplish? • 

3. V/hat probleins are you having obtaining the necessary resources? 

4. Do you need any more help from anyone in the group. 

5« Do you feel any aspect of the objective should be altered or changed? 

6. Do you think any additional objectives are necessary? 

7. Wiiat steps do you aaticipate completing by the next meeting? 
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Followmq tho report out, the total qroup should discuss the information 
pT^tsf:nt(id, ask questions, offer suqqestions, and, most of all, offer support. 
Acknowledqeraent of the time, effort and coimnitment of the group meml^ers is 
impojrtant for the mo^rale of the group. The facilitator can encourage praise 
among members by being sensitive to group members and by calling' attention 
to the efforts made in overcoming difficulties , finding resources, and 
struggling with issues. Also, the facilitator should constantly remind the 
group of their progress toward^ the goal.. This is particularly important 
when movement seems to be slow and when efforts have not been met by a 
completed project. 

This session is not m^ant to complete the educational advocacy program: 
Five' or six of these meetings may be necessary before all the activities are 
completed and the task force is ready to implemeri.t a training program. The 
estimated time for implementation of one of these sessions is between two 
and three hours, depending on the' amount of information that needs to be 
reported out and discus^^ed. However, the estimated time for development of 
the role. of educational advocate is from six to nine months, depending upon 
how often the task force can meet. - 
Instructions to V/ork Teams ; 

Manq in there! 
' Outcomes ; 

The final outcomes of this sequence of activities are a detailed descrip- 
tion of a rl^ that previously had not been a functioning part of a local 
school Jistrict an 1 <i detailed training package consisting of specific 
activitio:^. Tfic* I rocos , presented m this sequence of activities illustrates 
more thm ih»> simja^ ieveloprnent of a role description. It illustrates the 
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development of a role description within the context of a system considering, 
the oNl^cts -that the role will havo on the existing equilibrium of the 
orqanizatxon. Action alternatives were chosen acco^^aing to the support or 
resistance they would provide for the functioning of the role within the 
system. Careful consideration was given to action steps *that would be met 
with negative forces and activities were developed to weaken those, forces. 

The success of this program can be attributed to two conditions* The 
first is the commitment of the members of the task force- They initiated 
the idea ui advocacy and were determined to make it a part of special education 
services. The second is the luxury of being able to project their own time 
line. The absence of external time line pressures allowed the group to 
struggle with process issues and work until a satisfactory end product w^s 
comple ted. 

The frustration level was high at some meetings', but the end product 
is an innovative program that a group of special educatoijs will not allow 

to die . \ . 

\ . 
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PRIORITY PROCESS EXERCISE 



From: Action Research Designs for Training and Development by M-E. McGill 
and M.E. Horton Jr., 1974. 



In the Priority Process Exercise, goal statements are numerically ranked on four 
separate dimensions. ' » . . 



POTENTIAL FOR 

SIGNIFICANCE TO LIKELIHOOD* OF DIRECT INFLUENCE 

PROGRAM 'successful SOLUTION BY CHANGE TEAM TIME/COST 



1. Most Significant 


l.^i Most Likely - 


1. Most Influence 


1. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


6. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


7. - 


7. 


7. 


8. 


3. 


8. 


8. 


9. 


9'. 


9. • 


- 9. 


xO. 


. 10. 


10. 


10. 



For each goal, the numerical rankings are totalled. Those problems with scores of 
4-12 have great promise as the cornerstones of a general plan as they are important, 
likely to be successfully solved, open to influence by the change team and not 
unusually costly^in time ot money. Accordingly, goals with higher scores will be 
less desirable as a starting point for planning. 



/ 
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RE-CLASSIFICATION" OF ROLES . . . 

System Neod . 

Thiii section is hasod on a situation where the formal orqanizxit ion 
of the system was chanqed in un effort to provide more affective and 
appropriate services to children. The change included elimination of 
the separate roles of social worker, guidance counselor, and special 
education consultant for the emotionally disturbed and distribution of 
this portion of the special education staff in a non-categorical fashion 
under the title of\education consultant. 

The .new structure 'pr^v^ided each elementary building with a full 

time educational consultant, whose responsibilities included planning 

and implementing an effective way to provide services to children in^the 

building. Their responsibility was not to deliv.er all the necessary 

services to children themselves. 
> 

Essentially, the special servic^staff was being requested to 

> " \ 

function in A nfen-categorical fashion, \lnstead of working directly with 

children, they wero boinq asked to direct ti^ir interventions to other 

components of the system; teachers, parents, ar\d principals. 

Designing interventions oriented towards per^nel, ratw^r than 

towards individual children, required some different skills. Consequently, 

a need to re-train staff in the areas of modes of consultation, techniques 

* -> 
of intervention,' and systems ana^lysis emerged. ^ 

Changing role expectation within a system, as exemplified by this 

situation, temporarily creates a state of disequilibrium between the 

individual's role identity ,^and the system* s role expectation. In this 

case, the learning of now skills was identified as one way to re-establish 

the systems equilibrium within a new set of norms. 
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O w rvio w of Activities 

The activities in this section are designed to develop skills and 
knowledge in the areas of consultation, intervention strategies, and 
systems anaiysxs- They are divided into three major categories: modes 
of consultation, "Observation, a method of data collection, and systems 
aiiaXy^JLs. Each category consists of a series of activities that attempt 
to develop a set of particular skills.* 

Briefly, modea of consultation concentrate .on developing an understanding 

I 

of the modes- of consultation and observation of oneself as a consultant,. 

/ 

ObservatxonT a method of data collection, deals with the skill q£ observation 

I 

( 

as a method of data collection, and feedback ''of ^^ta .as an inte|:vention 

strategy. Knowledge of the system presents a way of perceiving the 

syLem in terms of its norms and expectations for special services staff. 

The activities attempt to surface the differences between the /individual's 

roie inferences and the systems role inferences, and the norm^ality of 

this difference within the process of change. / 

i 

Setting ^ 
r5 All of these activities should be conducted in a comfortable,, 

moderately sized room with movable table and chairs. Prob^iy the room 



should be located in a building that is separated from the /group's 
working environment. For example, if all of the particip^lits work in 
' elementary buildings, the high school would provide them with some sense 
of separation from their own settng. This can help to fa^cilitate a 
relaxed, open atmosphere. . ' 

Section 1: Modes of Consultation 
Activity I:. « Lecturette (Modes of Consultation) 
Objectives: 
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1. To acquaint participants with the basic modes of consultation* 
I. To provide participants with background knowledge necessary 
for future activities. ^ 

Materials; 

Newsr>rint and raagic markers 

Handout (Consultation styles Fig. 2) 
M ethod of Development : 

The i>urposo of this activity i.s to acqoai^tit participants with the 
thrcQ basic consuJtation styles: expert, service, and collaborative. 
These three styles are outlined on the handout and shou3d be briefly 
explained to the participants. The trainer should stress that any 
helper-helpee relationship can be identified according to these three 
aspects. \o one method better than the other method. The appropriateness 
of a method depends on the situation, and part of the consultant's 
re:5ponsibility is understanding the implications of each of the techniques, 
and then choosing the most appropriate one for a particular situation. 

The success of this activity depends on the clarity of the trainers' 
I.*ctur<.'tte. 'fno pr<-sora al iori .should bri*»r, no lonqer than ?0 minntt^s, 
and the participants slipuld be encouraged,' to ask questions and discuss 
rhe concept. It is imrierative for the trainer to prepare the locturette 
m advance. The handout discusses the basic information that should be 
prr-;«»nt If the trainer is not familiar with the information himself, 

htl'/siie should study the handout- until he/she is certain that he/she can 
explain the points clearly. Praticing the lecturette on a tape recorder 
b.'for.' the actual presentation is an excellent way to develop ef fectivenss. 

Nr^wsprmt and magic markers should be available for the trainer to 
illustrate points, make diagrams, or write key words as he/she speaks, 
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Factors £ 
Behaviors 

Dependency 
Issues 



Decision 



Problem 
jinalysis S 
Diagnosis 



Cor' ol S 

Cor.^^ict 

Issues 



Degree of Col- 
labor a tion 



ComnMxcation 
Hodes 



Implementation 



(Sxpert) 



Bloch Petrella Associates, ^Inc, 
^^ULTATION STTLES . 

(PMir of Sands) 



EXPERT 
COffSULTATION 



''Rescue 



Client passive * 
dependent - con^ 
sultant prescriptive 
Si client responsive 



Unilateral - con- 
sult£int detersiLned 



Info collection by 
expert - "answer" 
provided by expert 
for client 



Control rests with 
expert. Conflict 
unlikely or u/meces- 
sary since "lay** 
client carjiot chal- 
lenge *' expert wisdom*" 

None " willingness of 
client to express or 
reveal data or prob- 
lem is not collabora" 
tlvef hut dependent 



Client responsive - 
consultant initiates 
an interrogation mode* 
Two-way f but limited 
to active consultant 
and resppnsive client 



j; Consultant imple- 
ments G client may' 
learn by obsorvation. 
2) Consultant psxivides 

cookbook** or in- ^ 
structionr 



SERVICE' 
CONSULTATION 



Consultant r^-7pendent - 
client prescriptive s 
consultant responsive 



Unilateral - client 
determined 



Info collection pri- 
marily by client - 
consultant may seek 
elabora tion . Other 
Ixifa sought only for 
reinforcement f not 
disconfirriB, tion 

Control rests with 
client. CoTvflict un- 
addressed by consul- 
tant • Avoidance and 
appeasement /node. 



None - willingness of 
consultant to accept 
G accede to client 
diagnosis is merely 
pseudo-collalx>ration 



Ccnsvdtant responsive - 
I client initiates in 
descriptive/evaluative 
mode* TM-way, but 
limited to active 
client £ responsive 
consultant 

1) Consultant imple- 
ments with token "sup- 
port** of client* 
, 2) Client implements 
after consultant pro- 
vides vehicle 

Figure 2 
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(Process) 

COtLABOPATIVE 
CONSULTATION ' 



^XtCt's Work Together"* 

Interdependent. Mutually 
agree to delay premature 
prescription . Even tual 
prescriptions product of 
Jx)th client & consultant 

Bilateral - decision made 
through ^mutual exchange 
and respect for appro-- 
priate expertise of both 
parties 

Info collection by both. 
Consultant raises issues 
regarding biases, checks 
client assumptions, seeks 
other info soc^ces, etc. 



Coiltrol issues surfaced 
and addressed* Conflict 
viewed as expected and a 
source of growth and new 
ideas/alterna tives 



High - responsibility for 
accurate diagnosis r action 
Implementation shared - 
both client S consultant 
accept responsibility' for 
assuring collaboration 

Both parties initiate de- 
pending lupon issue - and 
rely upon -problem solving 
mode* Ti'^-way arid 
limted by dependency or 
control issues 



i) Mutuality of implementa- 
tion sought with different 
aspects examined icr 
proprlato Xbspoxisibility 



The estimated amount of time needed for implementation is approximately 
20 mmutos for the locturette and 10 minutes^ for questions and discussion. 
Activity 2 t Role play 
* Objectives ; 

1. To practice responding within each of the identified modes of 
consultation. 

2. To be able to identify a consultant's response within the 
three modes of consultation. 

Materials : 



none 



Method of Development : 

The trainer begins this activity by requesting the participants to 

divide xnto groups of three. After the groups are assembled, the trainer 

* 

presents the participants with instructions for the activity. (refer to 
instructions to work groups). After the ins true tions^mire given^ the 
trainer should ask for questions and allow time for clarification. If 

.the group seems to be confused by the instructions, the trainer should 
repeat them, using one group as an example. 

As the groups: are working , the trainer should walk from group to 
group m order to determine^e natuje of the interaction between members 

/ If a grouR seems to ha^^e misunderstood th^ directions, or to be stymied, 
the train*>r may mtervono by clarifying the directions or contributing 
.1 few suggestions that may trigger their 'thinking. Also, the trainer 
i^hould. inform the .groups wheh they should switch roles. This is important 
in or<l<*r f:o avoid one group having to wait for another to finish. 

htt*-x all of the groups have finished, the crainer should request 
the I articipants t loin toaother as a total group to discuss the implications 
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of tiio ac'livity. The purpose of this discussion is to summarize the 
participants learnings about the three modes of consultation and their 
implementation. 

- The estimated time^ for implementation of this activity is about- one 
and a half hours. The traid grouf . t-ake about 20 minutes per round, and 
tm? total group discussion about 20 -minutes. 
Instr uctions to Pari icipant:s : / . . 

The purpose of this activity is, to provide you with the opportunity 
to' practice the different styles of consultation. Your task is to 
provid*^ each, member of your group with a problem situation that they ^.an 
respond to and a situation that they can observe. »Begin by assigninc 
» ach group member the letter A, B> or C. Each member who is assigned 
th(* le tter A issumes the r.jle of helpoe and thinks of a problem situJition. 
This problf-m l i then pre.sentud to B. / who assumes the role of Jielper, 
, 'ind responds to the helpee. C assumes 'the* role of observt?r and provides 

4 

feedback to A and B regarding the type of response that' made to A and 
reaction. ' \ , . 

After this interaction, B becomes the ^helpee, C becomes the helper, 

and A, the observer." The process is then rep'ctced. , Thris process *is 

/ 

re£>eated -three times, so that each person has a turn in each o'f the 
differont roles. ' ' <^ 

The entire activity lasts 20 minutes^ which mejans each itttefaj^tion 

• # 1 V 

should last only 6 qx 7 minutes. The trainers wiljL inform you when you 
should be ready to switch roles. 

Acju^vijjf^ 3 : Sc.'lf -Ana lysis of ' "onsultation Styles 
ObjectlV^^: . ' - . , ' ^. . * 

J. To practice obi><»rving on»»*s own response in terms of t^e 
different modes of coiisultation. 

- " • ■ . ■ A ■ 
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Mciteria Ks: ^ 

Educational consul tan t -consul tat ion Log* t^ig 3 ) 
Method Of Dnvelopmc^nt: 

This activity is moant to follow the two previous activities, ft 
IS a homework assignment that involves practicing identifying one's own 
mode. of consultation in "back home'* situations. 

The trainer should distribute the worksheets and then present the 

instructions. (Refer to\Instructions to Participants) Time should be 

^ 'i 

allowed to answer any quebtions the participants may have about the 
activity. 

Instructions to Participants' : 

This activity is designed to give you an opportunity to observe the 
types of r<.'SponsQS that you use in specific "back home" situations. 
Your task is simply to'keep a log of the problem situations you hartdle 
during the next few weeks, and your responses to those situations. As 
you enter a situation and a response you are to identify in youif log the 
type of response according to the styles of consultation we discussed 
today; expert service, and the collaborative. 

Please b' mg these worksheets with you to the next session so that 
wo can share our learnings together. 
Acti v ity 4; Followt:^ 

♦ 

Objectiv e: 

i. To focus on learnings from self -^observation of consultation 
styles. 

Mat eria Iji ; t 
non* » 

Thin activity is meant to begin the workshop immediately following 
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the f>rovious qroup of activitie s, or to ficcur ,at some point 3-4 weeks 
£ollowinc| the first throe activities. Tho trainer should facilitate a 
total group discussion of tll^o homework assignement. Some trigger questions 
that could be iXSTed to direct, the dis.cussion are: • 

1. What did you loarn about your consultation style from this 
.activity? 

2. What did yoO learn abouu yourself? 

'3. Whae did you learn abou the nature of the problems you are 

confronted with? 
4. Did you enjoy the experience? Why or why not? 
' 5. Did you have difficulty completing the assignment? Why? 

The estimated time for completion of this activity is about 25 minutes. 

»^ Instructions to Participants : o 

The purpose of this discussion is to ^hare any learnings and/or 

feelings that you may have had regarding the Jiomework assignment with 

the other members of the group. The purpose is also to fo^s on observation^ 

V 

as a method of obtaining data. In thi^case the observation was of 
oneself. 

Section 2 ; Observation - A -Method of Data Collection^ / 
Activity 1 ; Naturalistic Observation-_,^3^ 1 
Objective ; 

1. To practiced collecting' data through naturalistic observation. 



Sotting ; \ \, * 

^The room setting,, for this acAivity is the same as, for all of these 
accivities; however, the group nee|ds to have a school building, where 
they can do some naturalistic observation, accessible to them 
during the session* A high school building is preferable because of the 
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movement in the hallways and lobbie^ 

Materials: * * 

Pencils and paper, 
Method of Developmlsnt ; ^ ^ ' ^ 

The trainer begins thisi c.ctivity by introducing the concept of 
naturalistic observation. He/she should stress that observati,|n is a 
method of collecting data aboit situations and can be useful in presenting 
cases to a principal or teacher in a building, (refer to instructions 
to participants) * * /"">w- 

Following this introduction to the activity, the trainer should 
present the participant with their instructions, (refer to instructions 
to participants), explaining their specific task, the time frame, and 
the follow-up use of the data. After the participants have had .the 
opportunity to clarify the instructions, ^they should be deployed. 

The estimated time for implementation of this activity is about 2 
hours. Introduction, team dissignments, and directions should take about 
30 minutes, observations about 1 hour, and preparation of reports about 
30. minutes. 

Instructions to Participants ;^ ^ 
Naturalistic Observation ; 

Naturalistic observation is the observation of behavior within its 
naturalsetting. It demands not only observation of behavior, but also . 
observation of incidences that preceded, surrounded, and follow a behavior 
Any assumptions or infereacs must be supported by data, or a specific 
S5t uf observed behaviors. If the observer implies that oae behavior 
causes another, supportive 4ata must be presented, 

Naturali-^tic observation X9. a way that you can collect data in your 
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school sotting. Presenting the data to the principal or teacher, as 
evidence of an existing situatrion is called data feedback intervention 
strategy. Essentially, this means intervening in a situation by using 
the strategy called data feedback. 
Directions; V 

Your mission is to present a situation for which you have collected j 
data that supports your position. Your task consists of two parts. The 
first part is to spend one hour in the hallways / lobby, cafeteria, etc. 
of this building ibbserving. The situations will be unstructured; however; 
your observations should be very! specific. Record everything you see. 

After you have observed for one hour, return to this room, and 
prepare a report regarding your observation for the principal of this 
school- Remember, you are goir\g to make an intervention based on your 
observations, so be sure you have data to support any conclusion that 
you make. 

After you have comx^letod your report, we will take a break. 

t 

Activity 2; Data Feedback 

To practice feeding back data collected through Jiaturalistic observation 
to the client. 
Materials; 

None 

Method of Development : 

The trainer should begin this activity by reviewing the latter part 
of the preceding activitioir and stress that the purpose of this activity 
is to make an intervention by using the data feedback 'strategy . Aft^r a 
review of the preceding activity, the trainer explains ' the directions 
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for thXi, activity U> thti qroup. (refer to instructions for work groups) 
Participants should thon hi* asked to move into groups of three and begin 
the act ) vity.. 

Uurmq th«» activity, tho trainf.^r -.hould move from group to group 
and offor support and/or hoip when appropriate. The trainer should 
inform the groups when they should switch roles. 

Following this, the ^rainor should facilitate a discussion with the 
total group on the implications of data feedback and an intervention 
strat»'gy. Some trigger questions to help direct the discussion are: 

1. What did you learn about data feedback from this experience^?, ^ 

2. V/ere you supportt?d? If you were not supported, how did you 
feel. 

3. V/hy do you think your inver vent ion v/as supported or not supported? 

4. Do you think you will use this technique in your building? 

InHtru^^tions to Work vH^^ll^L^- . . 

The ^tiinat^'d tim^^ for completi<^n of thi;;^ activity is 40 minutes. 
E^'-'h memb-r should havf abo'it 10 minutes to present his inter^>ontion. 
The n^md^inmq 10 minutf-.s is for total group discussion. 

Thu i'urpoue of tin.; acf-ivily to i>rovide you with, tlie opportunity / 
'to practice the data feedback strategy of intervention. Your task is 
for xc\i m^^mlM-r of the group to npend ten minute^? feeding back .their 
data to th^^ othor two members of the group who will assume the role of 
principal- Th^' "Princi[>als" may respond to the intervention in whatever 
manner they fool apr>roj>riate to the intervention. 

When you fiave finished, we will discuss the activity as a total 
groU[*. 

A' t ivity ^: ^'ihi** rv it ioTi in huildinqs 
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Objectives: ^ 

1. To practice observing the interaction betweej;j staff members 

* 

within a building, 

2. To practice observing the interaction • 

3. To practice observing the interaction between staff members 

\ 

within a building. 

4. To practice preparing an environmental description of the 
building based on observation data. 

Materials: / 



Handout (Instructions to workgroups) 
Method of Deveropment ; \ 

The trainer begins this activity by assigl^ing the participants to 
teams consisting of 2 or 3 people. The specific team, assignments should 
be made by the trainer in advance of the session. This allows the 
trainer to consider the interactions that have occurred between participants 
during the previous sessions in terms of who would best be able to 
support whom. 

After the teams are assigned, the trainer should clearly explain 
the directions to the^ participants. Time onould be allowed for the 
particpants to question and clarify the directions. This is important 
becase the assignment is to be completed in , the axxSence of the trainer, 
and if the i>artxcpants do not understand the directions, they probably 
will not complete the task, - 

Tlvy estimated time for completion of this activity is a time span 
of about 1-4 weeks. This will allow , the team*=? time to meet and plan 
^h^^ir r>h^^'>r"^*'ion schedules and evaluation »imc. 
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T!h purpose <,{ thii> issiqnment i.> to holp you provide information 
MiA , uiixir*- ti> /our t^ullouquos that will enable them to unders'^fr^ the 
interaction in thvir buildinq bt-ttor, and to develop more effective 
interventl^^ri strateq ios. 

Your task ^-o meet with your team and plan an observation schedule. 
Each team memi>er is to f>b:>erve for three or more one hour blocks of time 
in another team member':; buildinq. The total team should rreet after 
each memi:>er has be^n observed'once to feedback the data to each other. 
After the- ^>econd round of observations^is completed, the team should 
meet again to feedback the data. The process should continue in this 
manner, for as many observations as your team chooses to do. 

The following questions can be used to help you dxrect your observat ions 
and feedback ses.iionj;. 

!• What kxnd and frequency of teacher-teacher interaction occurs? 

2. Who talks to whom? Are there cliques? Does their seem to be 
> ,a power group? 

3. Wh^it kind and frequency of teacher to principal interaction 
-oft?urs? Who initiates? v/hero is the interaction initiated? 

Activity 4 : Debriefing activity 3 

Objectives: 

1. To present each team*3 process and outcomes regarding the 
observation assignment. 

2. To critique the outcombs of each team. 
Materials: 



The ti liner i.houid begin this activity by stressing the purpose of 
I tenntninq wih^tti'-t <.t not naturalistic observafions can be lielpful in 
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understanding tho environment within a building. The procedure is? to 
ask r.K-h group to present their procesr. and results to the total gr-oup 
and then ask the group to respoixd to the report. In order to facilitate 
^^the team re[Jorts the traxner should use the following trigger questions : 

1. Did you ac<.:omplish what you .5el out to accomplish? 

2. Was the information gathered useful? 

3. What did you expect from the observTitions? Was this expectation 
met? 

^ 4. How did it feel to have someone else observing in your building? 

5. How did you feel about tho feedback you received? 

6. What was helpful? What was not helpf ul# How? 

The estimated time for implementation of this activity is about 75 

minutes; approximately^ 15 minutes for each of the four group reports and 

15 minutes far a summary discussiQn at the end. 

9 The purpose of this discussic-n is to share the process that your ^ 

group went through in organizing end conducting the observations -atwl'the 

outcomes of the observation sessions. Your task is to report your 

^ experiences as a team t^j the group, and to respond to the reports presented 

* 

by other groups. * 
Sect ion }: The SysL'^m 

A<•tiVl^y, 1: h*** -Mir^-tf*' J* I***^:'* 1 - - <^»iba MoH.^ ot HoiMa!" Boliavior) 
Object: ivos : 

To provide tho participants with a theoretical evaluation of a 

* 

system. 

Material"^ : * , ' . ^ . 

Handouts : " ^ 

"Get^els^-Guba Model — A Synthesis" (fig- 4 ) 

"Uotzels Model of K^ocial Behavior" (fig* 5 ) 

tlt'wsprint and magic rark^rs 

i 
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Figure 4 

GETZELS-GUBA MODEL ~ A SYNTHESIS 



We propose that thu process of providing meaningful experiences for 
all children in school can take a qian.t humanitarian step forward,, if 
educators beqin to focus on the structure of the system whjch includes all 
significant individuals and "iN number of children, j- 

In order to illustrate this^rocess, we will tegin with a description 
of an administrative process developed by Getzels & ,Guba (1957) and expanded 
by Getzels, Lipham & Campbell (1968) . This process indiudes many of the 
salient points we wish to emphasize. While the Get^^ls-Guba model may be ■ 
deemed to be uniaue ,to administration, we maintain that it can be used for 

two reasons: > i Vw ,^ 

(1) it provides a conceptual framework fpr thinki'nn about the 

"educational planning process and ' ^ • 

■ "(2) it prbvid'.-s a method for analyzing mcUiy of the siqnif leant- i-^-^ues 

\ 



The theory of the social process of admin-istration in the context of a 
social syCsfcem was developed through a hypothetico-deductive- analysis of ^ 

Talcott Parson's theory. Parsons (1951) believfed that the structure of an 

[ 

organization may be analyzed from the point of view of the roles. , He states 

I 

that "the fundamental focus for the analyses o^ the system . . . concerns the 
ways in which roles within it are differentiated and, in turn, these 
differentiating roles are "integrated togethel, that is 'mesh' to form a 
■ functioning system." (p. 114) The social s^^stem theory was perceived by . 
f^etzels u, Guba to_ bo isomorphic . to administrcitive process. The analogy to 
the social system is intrinsiei" _ 
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Getzels> et. al. proposes that the social process may be viewed from 
three points of vieV: structurally/ functionally and operationally (p. 52). 

Structurally/ admxnxstration is a "hierarchy of superordinato-subordinate 
relationships with a social system." (p. 52) Functionally, it is a hierarchy 
of relationships that sirve as a focus for "allocating and integrating roles 
and facilities in order io achieve the goals of the system." ( p. 52) . 
Operat;xonally, che process "takes effect in situations involving person-to-person 
interaction. 

The social sys'tepi in conceived of . as having two classes of phenomena i 
» 

(1) institutions which are made up of expectations and roles 
(nomothetic dimension) and 

(2) individuals each having personalities and need-disposition 
(ideographic) . The phenomena are considered to be "conceptually 
independent and phenomenally interactive." (p. 56) 

Conceptually the phenomena of the sociological aspect (institution) and 
the psychological aspect (Individual) can be independently analyzed/ but are 
also understood to be interactive. The two dimensions are mutually .permeable . 

Both dimensions operate within and interact with a culture comprised 
of ethps and values in a larger environment. 

The elements in each dimension serve as the analytic unit for the 

element preceding it. Roles are considered to be -the most important element 

of the institution. Roles are the "structural or normative elements defining 

* 

"the behaviors expected of role incumbents . . . their mutual rights and 
obligations ... It is what is supposed to be done in order to carry out 
the purposes of the systent/ rather than what is actually done that dCifines 
institutional role." (p. 60) 

t 
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Expectations aro the maps delxnoatinq what a person should and 
shouldn*t do in various circumstances as the incumbent of a particular role. 
Porsonality is the dynamic organisation within the individual. The forc:es 
of need -disposition, which are thought of as affective sets and cognitive 
^sfcyles and capacities, impel the individual to behave in c^^-^aiii ways. It 
iS important to understand' that the heed-disposition , of an. individual has^ two 
aspects: content, or what is received from the interchange^ and, secondly, 
the patterns in which the relations are organized. ^ 

Getzels, et. al. (1968) summarize the two components of behavior as 
one component "arising in institutional goals and fulfilling role^^expectations , 
the other arising in individual goals and fulfilling personality dispositions." 

(p. 78) ' - 

One very critical application of this model concerns conflict. Getzel^, 
et. al (1968) define conflict as "the mutual interference of parts, actions 
and reactions 'in a social system.*' (p. 108). They note four types of conflict 
(1) ' between ^cultural^values an*d institutional expectations, 
'(2) between the pattern of expectation attached to a given role ^nd \ 
the pattern of needs-disposition of the particular incumbent of 
that role, * ^ . * * 

(3) role conflict (refers to incumbents being required to conform 
to a nun^er of- mutually exclusive expectations- sir;ultaneously) 
[ * and 

f4)* personality conflict (opposing and contradictory needs and 
^ 'dispositions withm the personality •of a a*iven role incumbent). 
Th^ a*lm^nl^>^r'lt ive process is saen as an attempt to integrate the 



expectatxons of the institution and the personality of the individual so^ 
that the qoals of t;he institution are achieved and individuals are satisfied 
in the orqanxxation. 
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Figure 5 

Getzels Model of Social Behavior 
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> Gee'zels, Jacob, W. , Lipham, James M. , and^ Campbell, Ronald F. Educational 
Administratation as a Social Process. New York: Harper and Row, 1968, p. 105 
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Mpthocl of l)ovolo^>mqnt:; 

The material to^$be pr<-senfcud to the participants is synthesized in 

the two handouts. The trainer's job is to interpret the material in the 

form of a locturette so that when the participants read the synthesis at 

a later time, they will be able to easily follow the theory. The trainer 

should fully acquaint himself Aerself with this theory before attempting 

to deliver the lecturette. If the material is unfamiliar to the trainer, 

the following reference is. suggested: 

/cetzels, J.acob W. , Lipman, James, M. , amd Campbell, Ronald F., 
/ Educational Administration as a Social Process New York: 'Harper 
/ and How, 1968. 

/ ' " ^' ■ 

I In preparing the lecturette, the trainer should try to draw the 
n^odel, as illustrated in the handout, (Getzel's Model of Social Behavior) 
on newsprint as he talks. ^ This helps to maintain the interest level of 
/ the participants. 

The estimated amount of time necessary for this locturette is about 
-20-minutes, Ten minutes may be allowed following the talk for discussion 
among the gWup. 

Instruction to the participants : 

This information has been prepared to help you understand the sytem 
that you are a part of, and to analyse the 'expectations that it has for 
your role and the expectations 'that you have for your role. 

Please *feel free to ask questions as I proceed, if the concepts are 
not clear. 

You have been given two handouts that apply to the information I 
will^be presenting. I hope you will find time to read them. 
Activity 2 : Consultation Log 

ObjGCtivosi^ 



1. To develop the ability to recognize the role expectations of 

the system* ^ ' ^ ^ 

2. To develop^the alDility to recognize your personal role expectations 
in relation to ;the rple expectations of the System. 

3* To develop thQ ability to recognize the incongruence between 
your expectations and the system's as part of the change 
process. 

Materials : 

Handout - " Educational Consultants Consultation Log" (Fig. 6 ) ' 

Method of Development : # ^ 

The trainer begins this activity by passing out the han'^^ts and 
explaining the purpose of the activity and explaining the specific task 
to be completed by the participant, (refer to instructions to the participants) 

The trainer should ask for questions from the group and should be 
sure that, the directions are clear. 

This activity requires a time span of two- three weeks. Following 
this lapse of time, the group should be reconvened to process the experience. 
Instructions to the participants : 

The purpose of this activity is to Analyse your role within the 
system in order to understand what others expect from your responses. 
Your task is to keep a log for^ the next few weeks. You are to record, 

on the ^sheets given to you, who / initiates contacts with you, the nature 

^ ' I 

of that person's behavior, and the inference that behavior has for your ! 

role. Foj: example, a teacher may bring a child to your office and says 

that he/sho can no longer deal with the child's behavior in .his/her 

classroom.. The teacher initiates the contact. She brought a child to 
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your oflu:*- *iiul stated thai L,hv/h** could not deal with tlie child in her 
room. Tiie inf«'^f Mri<?#» from your rol<» oxpoctation miqht be to respon<^ as a 
crisis teachor and rescue the teacher and/or the child from a difficult 
^situation. 

Tho next part of the form deals with the response to the behavior 
initiaced. For example, if you take the child from the teacher / you 
have rescue4 himA^er and your Kihavior implies that you expect to function 
as a crisis teacher. This situation displays no incongruencies between 
the initiators inference regarding a role and the respondents inference 
regarding a role. However, if you respond by saying that you will be 
glad to discuss the problem with both of them so that they may return to 
the classroom together you hav^ implied that you are not going to j 
rescue the teacher or the' child, but that you will help them both to 
solve ttieir problem together. This response illustrates some incongruence 
botwo*'n the initiatorr> inf^ r^Mices regarding your rol(^ and your inferences. 

Thoso types <>f 1 1 lu;U r.U i<»n.s should heU> you in understand conflict 
situations between yours^jU , othor roles, and the system. 
Activity 3 - Consultation Logs - Fol-low-Up 
Objective : 

To provide participants with the opportunity to discuss their 
loarninqs from the consultation log assignment. 
Mat or laL^; 

N»:wsprint and magic markers 
Mt ' * i i< < 'X. nevy lopment ; 

Tho train»-r begins this activity by asking the participants to 
<livid** H)i*.> '"^^ fhroo or four to discuss their logs. After the 

i'.irt 1 ;t jv<' ,1 -."ml)!--. i i»ifo -lups, distrihutto tho nowsprint and 
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maqic, markers to each group, and then proceed with the instructions, 
(refer -to work groups) 

Foilowxng the small groups discussions, the trainer should facilitate 
a uiscussion with the entire group on the learnings that were gained 
from the experience. Empha.s;is should placed on the amount of incongruence 
that participants find between the role expectations they hold for 
themselves, and the role expectations others hold for them. The general 
trend of incongruencies among tl^e participants Should be surfaced. 
Instructions to the Participants : * 

The purpose of this exercise is to synthesize the data you collected 
on your log shoots. Your task, in this small group, is to share with 
each other inferences you made regarding role expccLations from behaviors 
that were initiated, and inferences that you made regarding role expectations 
from responses, and to summarize the nature of these inferences with 
each other. This process can be facilitaed by choosing a group member 
to record the discussion on newsprint. Divide your news[>rint as follows: 



Rolq inferences of initiated behavior 



Role inferences of responses 



^ach member of. the group is to share ♦'^-xr list of- inferences, and 
the recorder is to briefly write them on the newsprint.^ If inferences 

are repetitive simply put a slash mark next to the statement as it reads 

\ 

on the list. This eliminates writing duplicate informati^on, but also 

i 

provides you with data regarding frequency of occurence, f 

When your group has completed this process, summarize the major 
areas of incongruence that emerge from the data. 



Outcomes: 

One of the major outcomes of this sequence of in-service activities 
is that participants begin to understand their new role definition by 
understanding the concepts associated with the role function; consultation/ 
intervention strategics, and systems analysis. They also were given the 
opportunity to learn and practices .some^ skills that would enable them to 
function more easily in their new role definitions. This relieves some 
tensions/ and incr^-ased the amount of energy available for constructive 
problem-solving activit^ies. ^ 
A The workshops also taught the consuitanbs a procedure that they 
could u.>c to support each other. They learned the skill of observation 
and data feedback in a, way that coald be used to help each other ircrease 
their functioning v/ithin the now role. 

Some of the participants were able to follow through with the 
assignments better than others. The problems of changing a role appeared 
at times to be conncected to the individual's perception of himself /herself 
as a so^^ial worker, guidance rounselor, etc. The" title of a degree and 
on^*s identification with that specific training was more difficult for 
some som(^ staff mf'mbf>rs to relinquish than others. Evr^n where skills 
wore not new, some individuals had difficulty performing them within a 
new set of norms. 

Although thn training exposed the consultants to some new concepts 
and i^-kill traiiixng, Lhi^> brief exposure was not enough to enable individuals 
to totally Uiteqrato the learnings. Consequently, there was a tendency 
drift back to familiar approaches. 

Tho impetus to change may have been stimulated/ had principals also 
!iad access to soir.o r< -training. Sj>ecial education staff cannot implement 
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methods based on new educatiQnal standards if the standards are not supported 

by the principal. 

Power and authority pbsitions must understand and suppoi^t the non- 
categorical consultant approach to delivering services to' children, if 
consultants are to be motivated to apply the ew skills in a way that 
will effect any substantial change within the functioning of the school. 
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CONFLICT RESOLUTION: ROLE CLArIfICATION AND ROLfe if^TERACTION 



\ 

The following activities are examples of^approaches that were designed 
to resolve a role conflict situation. The sequence is divided into t;wo 
sections: role clarification * and Vole interaction. Each section ia 
presented separately; however, the two sections together represent the 
solution to the conflict situation. The activities are aimed primarily 
at causal variables. Emphasis is placed on dealing with the causes or the 
roots of the conflict, not with temporary resolution of the surface problem. 
Long-range results involving the increased effectiveness of staff is given ^ 
priority over short-term relief. 

System Need 

The problem situation referred to in this section addresses the dilemma 
of a director of special education in dealing with a high level of tension 
.amonq special education staff and between -special education staff and 
building principals. Responsibility for the different aspects of 'delivering, 

' ■ : • ■ / 

services to children appeared xinclear; consequently, accountability for 
certain task's was often misplaced. People were being held accountable fo 



tasks they dxd not fepl were part of their responsibilities. The result^Vas 
a highly antagonistic^ defensive, and non-supportive staff. /> 

The system identified a need for clarification of both special ed^^acafeion 

and building principal rol> and for more effective communication^ between 

/ 

special. education staff and building principals. ^ j^- ' 

/ 

/ 

^ / 
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Overview of activities 

Initially, the two groups, special education staff and principals, wore^ 
dealt with separately. /The purpose' was to help them gain professional and 

/ ^ ^ ' ■ • ■ 

personal insight into ^their own roles before they presented the other group 

^ I ' 

with a description o^ how they perceived themselves. 

The activities, in the fir:st section were cohductcd separately with 

special service staff and principals. They stress the development of 
% *' 
-communication skills, the development of trust, and the ability to share' 

knowledge with peers. This emphasis Wa^ maintained with both groups. 

The second section was conducted with special service staff and pnj^dipaj^ 

together.' This sequence of activities requires the two groups to interac^ 

with each pther and was designed to help them share their perceptions of /their 

own role., Ixsten to others' perceptions of their rol*e, identify conflict areas, 

and develop solutions. The success of this section is dependent upon the 

t 

communication skills learned in section one^ Sharing perceptions with others 
implies one has developed and clarified those perceptions. Also, feelings of 

^nter^group securxt-y need to evolve before intra-group communication can 

// 

emerge in a way that will effect conflict resolution. 

Setting ^ , . . 

All of the activities in both section one and section two should be 
conducted in a comfortable, moderately sized room with movable tables and 
chairs. This type of physical structure is necessary in order to permit easy 
flow from small to large group activities. Carpeting is also desirable 
because it allows participants the option of sitting on the floor. This often 
helps to create a more relaxed atmosphere. 



Section I: Role- Clarification 

Activity I * Self -List ■ * 

» 

Objectives; 

1^, To focus, on internal role clarification and its meaning for oneself 

and for oth<*rs. 
2. To communicate more -.openly with colleagues, 
^3-^ increase awa^rehess of others' roles. 



>5aterixils and setting: 
— ^ 



Paper aitd pencils 

Stimulus questions writter) on large newsprint: . 

1. The three most difficult functions I perform are . . . 

2. In my ^ view, the most unique aspects of my professional role are .* 

3. , V/hat unique professional and/or personal skills or knowledge 

do I have? ^ 
— 4, If things could be just the way I'd like ,them to be, what kind 

of role wcflild I be playing in this school district? 
5. The three \ost iitportant things I'd like my colleagues to know 
about me are^, . . " ' 

* 

Method of Development ; 
♦ 

This activity is divided into three segments. The first involves the 

* 

participants v^orking individually to answer the stimulus questions- .These 

questions ^re designed to help the participants focus on their role and ther 

• way they function in it. The second involves their choosing a partner cind 

sharing some of the information they generated in the first section. The 

third involves a total group share-out regarding the participants' feelings 

about the activity and the value that it had or did not have for them.* 

The trainer begins the activity by passing out the paper and pens and 

then instructing the participants to answer the questions posted on the 

newsprint. Allow 15 minutes for this first segment and then give directions 
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for segment two of the activity. At this^^poirrt, the participants are 

j:,^qyeFted inoW xnto dyads.- Allow 15 minutes for these discussions and 

tnen ask the participants to join together in one circle. 

> , \ ^ ^ _ ^ 

At thas time, th^ trainer leads a discussion Reused on the participants* 

feelings about the activity and any learnings th^^i: may have 'occurred or 

■ ^ // ' ' 

insjtqhts Jiat may have beefi precipitated as a result of their participation.. 

c-ont: trxqger questions that the trainer can use to facilitate the direction 

I* 

of t.iv iiscussion are: 

* * * ' . 

1. How easy or difficult was it to write about your roles? to share 

information?' . . ' 
J. V.Vfte you listened to? Accepted? 

^. Did the activity heJLp^you in clarifying your own role. or provide < 
help in "seeing" or i^ndersranding oth^r people's roles? 

Ta- total estimated^ time for implementation of this activity is 45 minutes. 

Fa"h .segment requires airout 15 'minutes. / . 

rir*--ctions to Participants : 

^"^^''pr^i'Ti t 1 

burino this activity-, you will bg^a^l^d' to participate in* tliree different 
■jr^k... Hu first td.sk m volve«-^iinld.ng\about your role and answering the 
fiw |ue i^.ions listed on £he newsprint .^r' ^ygtg^ write your answers on the 

f'on^r yoa have been given. V^ou have 15- minutes so relax,, take your time, 

. ' f ' ^ ' . - ^ . 

and enjoy the process. You ^ill ba^iven directions for the next part of 

o , 

fh»' <^ctivity after you have completed this onb.^ 

t * * 

r^'ow, -.nr^ose a partner to work with. Chgose s^eone you'd like to know 
f':*^t<--t or someone with whom you usually are not able to spend much tiir»e. 

f^'ii^ tn.^ rH-:<t IS minutes: ^ - ^ . :> 

u * 

! . 
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1. sharing information that you choose to share from your answers 
to questions 1-5 • 

2. Identifying what functions you share in common with other disciplines. 
You have approximately 15 minutes to work with your partner. 

Segment 3 

At this point/ it would be helpful if you could arrange yourselves in 
ona circle. We have allowed time in the planning for you to share among 
yourselves how you felt about the activity and your experiences during the 
past 30 minutes. 

Activity II ; A-B-C Design 

qbjective ; , . ^ n ^ ' 

To provide an opportunity to practice the skills of paraphrasing 
and feedback. * ' . ' * . 

- Materials: . * ■ 

Handout on feedback. (Fig 7) , . ' 

Miethods of Developtn^nt i ^ ' ^ 

This activity requires that participants work in groups of three. 
Preferably, they shoul4 be ^composed of people who do riot know each other well 
or who dp not have an opportunity to work together often. Explain the activity 
to the group and pas.s out the handout. Give the participants a few minutes 
to read the handout; then, instruct them to move into grpups of threes. 

Before the groups begin to work, ask for questions about the task and 
i laiify any concerns that participants may have, "inform the group that they 
havo oiiM hour to complete the assignment. 
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Figure 7 



FEEDBACK 



"Feedback" is a way of helping another person to consider changing his 
Dehavior. It is communication to a person (or group) which gives that 
person information about how he af,fects others. As in a guided missile 
system, feedback helps an individual keep his behavior "on target ana 
thus better achieve his goals. 

» 

Some criteria for useful feedback: 

1. It is descriptive rather than evaluative . By describing one's o^n 
reactions, it leaves the individual free to use it or not to use it 
as he see.s fit. By avoiding evaluative language, it reduces the ^ 

- need for the individual to react defensively. 

2. It is specific rather than general . To be told that one is "domina- 
Hrig^ •will probably not be as useful as to be told that " 3 us t now 
when W were deciding the issue yo^ did not listen to what others 
said and I felt forced to accept yfeur arguments or .face . attach trom 
ycu." V \ ' 

3. It takes into account the needs of both the receiver and gi^/er of 
feedback . Feedback can be destructive when it serves only our own 
needs and fails to consider the needs of the person on the receiving 
end. 

4. It is directed toward behavior which th e receiver can do something 
about . Frustration is only increased when a person is reminded- o£ 
some short-coming over which he has co ntrol. . . 

5. It is solicited, rather than imposed . Feedback 'is most useful when 
the receiver himself has -formulated the kinc^^of question which those 
observing him can answer. - ^ . ' ^ 

6. It is well-timed . In general, feedback is most useful at the earli- 
eet opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course, on 
the person's readiness to hear it, support available from others. 

, etc . ) . 

7. ' It is checked to Insure clear communication . One way of doin^ ^^^^ , 

is to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback he had received 
to see if it cOjrresponds to what the sender had in mind. 

8. It is checked for accuracy and external agreement . When feedback is 
given,, in a group, both giver and receiver have opportunity tcp checK 
With others in the group the accuracy of the feedback. Is thia pne 
man's impression ' or an impression shared by others? 

Feedback, then/ is a way of giving h61pr it is a corrective mechanism _ 
for the individua-l who wants to learn how well his behavior matches nis 
intentions; and ife-is a means for establishing one's identity. 
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At this point, the trainers should make themselves available to any 
group that is having difficulty or does not seem to understand the task by 
moving from group to group. Do not stay in a group for any length of time 
or if they appear to be uncomfortable or -inhibited by your presence. 
Interventions by the trainer should be reserved to situations where the 
process is stymied and the group needs to be redirected in crder for the 
experience to be beneficial. 

Notify the groups when they have fifteen minutes left to complete the 
task so that they have time t^ bring closure to their activities. 
Instructions to Participants : ^ 

This activity is designed to provide you with the opportunity to practice 
the skills of paraphrasing and feedback. The first thing you need to do is 
to join with two other people who you dp not know well or rarely have the ^ [ 
opportunity to work with. After you are in» your grdups, each member will 
choose a letter — A, B, or C. "A" will begin by taking about 15 minutes to 
address the question "How would you like to be- operating in your role at the ^, 
building level?'*. "A's" comments are to be directed to "B", who may respond 
only after he has paraphrased the thought presented to "A's" satisfaction. 
In order for "A" to respond back to '*B", he/she must also paraphrase the 
thought expressed to "B's" satisfaction. "C" assumes the role of observer 
and intervenes^' if the rules are broken. 

When "A" has, finished, "B" addresses the question using the same format 
from his/her vantage point. "C" becomes the respondent and *'A" the observer. 
The roles rotate until each member of the group has had a chance to assume 
each role. 

f 

* 
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You have approximately one hour to complete this activity, , We will 
help you keep time by— infomdng you when it is time to switch roles. 

Activity III : Referent Group 
Objectives : 

1. To identify factors that help or hinder the interaction of special 
service staff in three worjc situations: special education roles with 
the building principal, special education roles with each other in 

a building, and special education roles with special services as a 
whole* 

2. To share problems and perceptions with peers, 

3. To practice working cooperatively on a task in an interdisciplinary 

♦ 

setting. 
Materials : 

Newsprint/ magic 'markers , and tape for each work group. 
Method of Development : 

Before beginning this activity, stress the Connection between personal 
role clarification and personal ability to share role functions .with peers. 
Keview the preceding activities in terms of their objectives to develop 
personal awareness of one's functioning within a role and to develop ways 
of effectively communicating with others in similar roles. Explain to the 
participants that the conununication skills learned in Activities 1 and 2 
are the foundation for group interaction, the objective of this activity. 

The trainer begins this activity by dividing the participants into three 
work qroups, composed of people who represent the different disciplines 
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within special education.. This can be accomplished rapidly by the trainers 
simply by selecting certain participants to join, together to form a group. 

After the participants are divided, each work group is assigned one of 
the three reference situations and instructions are given to the groups. 
Tinie should be allowed for questions and clarification before beginning the 
activity. 

While the participants .are working on their tasks,, the trainers move ^ ^ 
from group to group, providing help and support when needed. 

This segment of the activity takes about 30 minutes. Ten minutes 
before the groups are to conclude, the trainers announce the time remaining. 
This encourages the groups to bring closure to their discussions. When the 
30 minutes has expired, the trainers terminate the small group activities by 
requesting the participants to join together and fovm a circle in the middle 

of the room. ' ' 

At this point, the txainers conduct a half hour discussion with the 
total group. The purpose of this discussion is to identify items from the 
lists that have similar implications, both positive and negative. . Those 
items that occur on all of the lists are considered items of high priority 
for all of the groups and are recorded by the trainer on newsprint. This 
portion of the activity synthesizes the information shared by the participants 
and identifies problems that are commoa to the group as a whole. 

The estimated time for implementation of this activity is 65 minutes. 
The group discussions take 30 minutes, the share-out 5 minutes and the final 
discussion 30 minutes . 
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Instructions to work groups^ ; 

.This activity is designed -to help you look at role interactions in 
three different reference settings that are common to your job. The three 
settings to be considered are: . ^ 

. 1. Special education roles with the building principal; . 

■ ,2. Special education roles with other special education roles in 
the same building; 

3. Special education roles with special services as a whgle. 

Each group will be assigned one situation. Your task is to discuss and 
list in two columns on newsprint: 

1. What enhances my effectiveness in this situation? 

2. What detracts from my effectiveness in this situation? 

Please make sure each column is labeled appropriately. 

Before beginning, select a person to record the group's points on the 
newsprint. Post the finished list on the wall for the other groups to 
review. Explain the items during the total group share-out at. the end of 
the activity. . . - , 

Outcomes : 

These activities resulted in a series of outcomes, -based on the original . 
objectives, that were instrumental in .helping two conflicting groups move 
into a second sequence of activities-dealing with interaction across groups. 

specifically, the participants-special service staff and principals- 
were able to articulate how they as individuals fuJictioned within their role, 
how .they, would like to function within their role, and How they would like 
to be viewed by their peers. They also became aware of their unicjueness and 

special areas' of knowledge. 

once they could identify some of their' unique qualities and . some important 
aspects 6f their role, they were able to share some of their thoughts with, 
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other colleagues and in the process discover the uniqueness of others. Some 
were even able to share some of their weaknesses and. some tasks that were 
difficult for them to perform. 

The fact that the participants were reflecting only on certain aspects 
of their professional role and had control over how much, if anything, they 
wished to reveal seemed to diminish threat and build trust. Problems were 
revealed and, a^ a result, people felt closer and more sensitive to each 
other. Relationships began to form on a level of support and understanding. 

Also, participants learned as a group to collect data aromd difficult 
situations in an objective m^ner and to use the data to identify ^a problem. 
The final result of these three activities was a list of conditions from both 
principals and special service staff that enhanced or hindered their 
effectiveness in three different work situations. These lists helped to 
identify misunderstandings and frustrations of both special services and 
principals that^ were .the seeds of the existing conflicts. 

The next step was to bring the two groups together to deal jointly with 
the data they had generated in their separate groups. 

The following set of activities, is based on the results of this sequence. 

\ 

The skills developed in this section "b^ovide a fovmdation for both groups to 
deal with problem situations together. 
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- ' . Section II *- Role Interaction 

(Special Service Staff and Principals) 
> 

Activity I: Costs/Benefits 

Objectives ; 

1. To acquaint people with one another. 

2. To facilitate feelings of trust and openness. 

3. ^-^ To surface role expectations and concerns. ^. 

Materials : 

Newsprint/ magic markers 

Trigger questions written on large sheet of newsprint. 

1. What is it costing you to be here? 

2. What are you expecting to happen? 

3. V^hat are some of the positive cind negative consequences that 
might result from this experience? 

4. What are youmlllng to risk so that something positive will 
^happen? 

Method of Development : , ^ 

This activity is designed to create an open, receptive atmosphere 
aiTK>ng the particxpants.. When the trainers are ready to introduce.. the activity , 
the trigger questions should be hung in a visible place in the room. This 
will allow the participants to refer to them throughout the activity. 

The first .part of the activity requires that participants choose a 
partner/ preferably across groups, ,and interview them according to the questions 
listed on the newsprint. The second part of the activity requires the par- 
ticipants to divide into two groups, but remain with their original partner. 
After the participants are arranged in two groups, they are each to introduce 
their partner, in .regard to the trigger questions, to the group. 
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After all of the participants have been introduced, the groups spend 
about ten minutes discussing what happened during this activity. At this 
point, a trainer can join each of the two groups and facilitate the dis- ^ 
cussions. Some trigger questions are: 

1. What did you learn about your partner and the other members 
of your group? 

2. Were there differences and/or similarities in what you said and 
others • responBes^.,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The estimated time for implementa44on^^f^^ activity is one hour and 
ten minutes. Part one^ interviewing a partner, t^Jces about 30 minutes, 
p^'art two, gxoup discussion, 30 minutes and part three, pro^es§_/ about ten 
minutes . ' 
Instructions to Participants ; 

The following activity is divided into three sections. The first part, 
involves working with one other person, the second with a small group, and 
-the third is a process or evaluation section. 

The first thing you are to do is to choose someone to work with who 
is from another reference group. For example, if you are a principal, choose 
someone from special services and vice versa. Find. a spot in the room that is 
comfortable and interview each other according to the four questions listed 
in the newsprint. You will have about 30 minutes, 15 minutes p6r person, 
to complete this task. 

After all partners have finished interviewing, you will be asked to 
divide into two groups. ^The trainers .will inform you when to move. Your 
task in this group is to introduce your partner to the rest of the group in 
i.'^Mard to thK questions used during the interview. You will have about 30 
minut^<? for this portion of the activity, 
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Foliowjing the introductions, spend about ten minutes evaluating the 
experience in relation to what you learned about your partner and other 
members of your group and identifying any differences or similarities in 
your comments and others^ responses. 

Activity. II ; Self-List 
Materials : 

Trigger questions written on large newsprint: 

1. (Principals) The three most difficult aspects of my role in relation 
to special services are . . . 

la. {Special Services) The three most difficult aspects of my role 
while working in buildings are • . . 

2. Three things that I do well and feel good about in my professional 
role are . • . * - 

3. If things could be just the way I'd like them to be, what would 
be doing in this school district? 

Methods of development ; 

This activity is meant to follow Activity I, and the participants should 

remain in ,tKeir same groups. The trigger questions should be posted in a 

place easily visable to all participants and le viewed with the participants. 

. The purpose of this activity is for the participants to practice 

self-disclosure and risk-taking and to begin to surface individual role 

problems and working relationships in groups consisting of both special 

services and principals. Since the purpose of the first activity was to 

establish ra^^port between the participants, the groups should remian consistent. 

The feelings developed in the first activity are the foundation for this activity. 

V/ithm these groups the participants are to share, with members of their 

specific role group, the answers to the trigger questions. While the special 

service people are discussing the questions, the principals observe the . 

process. Their task is to provide feedback regarding the use of paraphrasing 
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arid feedback skills. After the interchange between special service people, 

I ♦ # 

the same procedure is followed only witu principals discussing the questions 

] 

ar]d special service people observing and providing feedback at the end of 
the interchange. 

This activity is followed by an evaluation discussion designed to 
provide the participants with the opportunity to discuss across groups what 
they learned aiid hov^^ they felt about the activity. * 
Stimulus questions for this discussion are: 

1.' Did you learn anything new about your colleagues or their roles? 

A. How did you feel about sharing personal perceptions and information? 

3. What are some of the problems that were surfaced? 

, The estimated time for implementation of this activity is approximately - 

one huur twenty minutes for each group to answer the questions and receive 

feedback, and ten minutes to process the activity at the end. After 

completion of these two aptivities, the group should be provided with a break, 

either lunch or a fifteen minute coffee break. 

Instructions to Work Groups : 

This activity is designed to provide you with the opportunity to 
practice the paraphrasing ^nd feedback skills we have been u^ing in the 
.previous activities. P.s you move .through this activity, try to remember* 
to paraphrase the speaker* s thought before you respond to ensure that you 
understand his perceptions and are responding directly to them.. 

The task is for both special service and principals to discuss the 
three questions listed on the newsprint in the group setting, separately, 
and provide feedback to each other. For example, while special service 
people are responding, the principals observe their interaction in regard 
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to their use ot paraphrasing and feedback skills* Following the interaction 
of the special service staff, the tasks are reversed and principals discuss 
the questions arid the special service staff observes the interaction. After 
each discussion/ the observers provide feedback to the othe-r group. 

After each role group has had the opportunity to share their thoughts 
regarding the questions, your group joins together to evaluate the experience 
in terms of what you felt you learned about your colleagues and their 
^mlp.s and your feelings BboQt sha~ring perceptions across role groups- 

Activity I IT : Card Exercise 

Objectives : - * » 

1. To surface major problems existing in person interrelationships. 

2. To share personal concerns and problems without personal threat, 

3. To give positive and negative feedback. 
Method of development : 

The trainers begin this activity by giving one index card to each^* 
participaitt. On the first side the participants are to write one major 
concern they have about their role Uhat they would like to do something 
about but that involves a risk on their part. On the second side, th«iy 
are to write something positive they would like to say to someone they work 
ivith and something negative they would like^ to say to someone they work with. 
Uo neunes are' to be used. 

vrnen the participants have finished filling out their cards, they are 
?oll* c^-ed t/ the trainers and pooled into one pile. Participants are then 
a3kc<I to select card f roiQ^ the pool. These cards are then shared out to 
tho ontirf* group. 
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Following the share-out the trainers lead an evaluation discussion of 
the activity where the participants are helped to understand their learnings 
and the implications for their "hack home" situation. Questions that should 

m m 

\. be answered during the evaluation section are: 

1. How did you feel making personal comments about someone even 
though no one knew who they were directed 'to or who they came 
from? 

2. What information was brought out that you didn't know before? 

3. Did you feel a-iy of t'le statements made had personal appllcabxll'ty- 
to you? 

The estimated amount of time for irtiplementatign of this activity is-^ 
about one hour. P6):ty^=^ive' minutes should be allowed for writing comments 
on the cards, resl^uf fling tfie cards and the share-out. Fifteen minutes 

\ ■ " 

should b^ reserved, /for the evaluation disoyssion. 

Instructions to participants : 

This activity is designed to help you share personal-^opcerns and 
t confidentially s'uj:face pfoblums involving other colleagues. Your task is 
to think about one concern you have rogarding your role that you would like 

to change even thouqh it may involve a major risk on your part. Write this 

< 

thought down on the first side of your card. Next, think about something 
positive that you would like to say to someone with whom you work and, 
likewise, think about something negative you would like to say tc someone 
with Whom you work. Write those comments down on the second side of your 
card. Do not use any names. 

After you have finished writing, the cards will be collected and pooled 
into one large pile and you are to pick one card randomly from the pile. 
Your task is to share the thoughts on the card you choose from the pile 
with the total aroup. This will be followed by a. discussion about the 

implications of the information surfaced on the cards. ' ^ 
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Aotlvity I V ^ Task ..Force Hole Play , . . 

Objoctxves ; 

' I. To acquaint participants with the problems others have to deal ^ ^ 
with- in their roles. 

2. To share concerns' an^ problems. 

3. To initiate procedures to deal v;ith the identified problems. 

^4. To plan for future activities. 
» 

Materials^: 

Newsprint and magic markers * 

Role scripts (seven cards with a description of the role to\^ 
be played written on it) • . / • 

!• elementary school principal . 

2. social worker 7 

3. school psychologist 

4. special education consultant for the emotionally impaired 

5. regular ele^nentary classroom teacher 

6. special education classroom teacher Csecondary, EMl) ^ , 

7. parent of a hearing impaired pre-school child in the district 

r - 

Description of the scene typed bn a 3x5 card: 

The director of special education ir\ this district has been 
observing 'th,e functioning of, special services and feels that 
some change's are needed in order to inprove delivery cr2 - 
service to children. He has assembled this task force, 
composed of different members of the system ^concerned with the 
delivery of appropriate services to children, to develop a 
list of changes that should occur along with some specific 
action steps. Your task is bo:. . . " 

1. . I'ist the areas of concern you feel need to be dealt with 

2. list the areas where you feel more information is^ needed 
and the source of the in^rmation 

3- list the action gteps or things you might do to / 
implement 1 S 2. 
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Method of develofement : 
— — 1 — ■' — ^ f 

This activity requires^ that the participants divide 'into two groups. 
^The trainers can accomplish this by sirnply asking them to separate int,o 
two equal groups, making sure that there is a mixture of roles in each 
-group. ' 0. 

After the participants are in their groups, randomly hand out the role 

script cards. If someone receives their own role, ask them to exchange 

With someone else in the group. Explain the activity to the groups and then 

give each group a description of the task-. Give them ^time to read the task 

and ask questions. 

# * 
While the participants are working in groups the trainers drift between 

groups in order to observe their process. Interventions should be made if the 

groups seem to be confused by the task. However, the trainer should not 

remain in a group or function as a member of a group.. After an intervention 

is made , the trainer leaves and allows the group to deal with the new informa^ 

tion in its own way. 

After the task forces have conpleted their assignment, instruct each 
group to discuss the process that emerged during the role play. For example, 
ask them to consider the communication patterns that were established by 
noting who spoke, who didn't speak and why. 

Following the small group evaluation, bring the small groups together 
and lead a total group share-out of the problems and solutipns that emerged 
in each group. Facilitate the discussion to answer the following, questions: 

1. Are the problems identified real and can they be changed by 
altering variables controled within the district? 

2. What are some things that you think could be done in this district 
to effect the changes? 
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At this point/ the trainers record the action steps on newsprint 
for the group. They are to become. the basis for future decisions regarding 
innovations in the district • 

The estimated time for implementation of this activity is approximately ^ 
one hour and fifteen minutes. The i^ole play takes about 30 minutes* The 
process in the small group requires about. 15 minutes and the t5tal group 
share-out and process about 30 minutes. 
Instructions to work groups ; 

You have been appointed to this task force by the director of special 
education to identify problems in the system and to de_velop some action steps 
that will lead to changes. You have each been given a card that describes 
what role you are to play. Your ^roap has been given a card describing the' / 
situation in detail. 

Your task as a group is to answer the questions of your situation card 
in the next half hour. When you have finished the role play, you will be 
asked to process the interaction that occurred in your small group. We 
will then dlsc\iss the activity and its outcomes as a total group. 
Outcomes of Activity I, II/ III/ IV : 

The outcome of this set of activities is that two conflicting groups 
were brought together and/ by progressing through a , sequence of activities/ 
were able to begin to find ways to communicate with, each other in a systematic 
and effective manner. They developed an understanding and awareness of their 
own role and of the roles of others / and thus were able to identify problem 
areas that affected both of them. 

In. this situation, the principals and special service staff learned how 
to listen, to eacn other and how to eliminate distortions in the communication 
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process by*use of the technique called paraphrasing. Along with the 
ability to share more effectively, the groups began to trust each other. 
As a result, they were finally able to systematically address major areas 
of concern together, without feeling that an expressed concern v;as an 
attack on a colleague. The culmination was a list of specific action steps 
that both the principals and special service staff felt could be implemented 
within, the system and that, if implemented, would begin to solve some of 
their problems. 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of this sequence of 
activities is that two conflicting groups came together and learned to share 
information and ideas and learned to listen to the responses' of their 
colleagues. 
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Chapter IV 



LECTUEETTE ON 
ESTABLISHING NEW NORiMS 

Ronald Nutter 



U^t 1 ni t ion uf_ Norms 

Aiiy educator who Has been a now tJtaff member, new to a system, or 
new to a part of a system has probably become aware of some explicit or 
implicit rules o'f behavior, that Is, expectations' coimrionly held by the 
perso n wh o performed the behaviors, expectations of themselves or their 
colloaques. The phrase "We do things this way!" is an explicit informal 
statement of these expectations, a job description may be a formal statement 
of those expectations, while the accepted way the job is done or the 
affirmed style m whxch .the work xs done may be informal implicit statements 
of the expectations. The. role expectations- for the teacher are different 
from those of the principal, which are different from those of the director, 
which are different from the assistant superintendent's and so forth, . 

These role (>X[^ect-xtions are qon^rally hold by all members df the system, 
and m that sense they can be seen as norms. Haas (1973) defines norms ^ 
as "Ideas about how clashes we categorize of persons ouyht to behave in 
specified situations, nonns^hre ideas about how persons ought to behave, 
rather than the behavior itself; norms vary in degree of specificity in that 
some are narrow and specific, whereas others are vague and loosely defined, 
some norms specify behavioral action." Kahn (1964), in discussing the 
relationship betv;een organizational climate and the normative structure, 
][X)ints out that norms make up the overarching shnlts and shalt nots which, 
given the actions, imply the sanctions and, in time-, permeate the souls of 
organization members. A norm consists of expectations held in common and 
usually sharM<l by all nearly all members of the organization. 
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Types of Norms 

Haas. (1973) suggests that the normative structure of ah organization 
is composed of categories of norms. He identifies five general categories: 
CI) Task norms which specify the appropriate tasks and how or when they 
are to be carried out; (2) Power norms which designate the authority dimension 
between the members in the organization; (3) Position norms which indicate the 
status differences which exist between members of the organization; 
(4) Interpersonal norms which specify the affective nature of the relationship 
between members within the organization; (5) Sanction norms which specify the 
appropriate sanctions to be applied when the rules or regulations of the 
organization have been violated- 

Mead (1934) contends ^that an unique function of the human is his 
ability to develop a consciousness both of himself and of others. This is 
accomplished as the individual identifies parts of his self with others. 
This xs accomplished as humans communicate with each other — communication 
in which one person assumes the attitude of the other individual and, by 
set doing, calls out that attitude in the other person. 

Establishing Norms 

Norms do not just appear; they may come from one of a combination of 
^ sources. Haas says that norms may be carried in to the organization by 
its members, norms may be initiated by sources outside the organization, 
or norms may be generated from within the organization as a consequence 
of the ongoing interactions within the organization. Norms are reflections 
of the members* cultural experience, which influences the expectations 
that members bring to the organization. The beginning teacher, although 
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having limited first-Mnd experience in the teacher role, has been 
acculturated to believe that there are a set of behaviors that are "teacher." 
Additionally there are norms for what "schools" do that are determined by 
the understood cultural definition of schools as an institution. 

Members then come into an organization with some sense of the norms 
of that organization, based upon the culture's defintion of the organization 
rather than any first hand experience of the organization. Norms for an 
organization may be initiated from sources outsi ie the organization. 
Governmental regulatory agencies, judicial rulings, or legislative mandates 
may act to influence the normative structure of an organization. The most 
common example is when departments of education in the various states 
establish rules and regulations, which may determine sets of norms that will 

\ • • ■' " 

be put in place in the sahool organizations. 
Changing Norms 

^ An organization or group is an ongoing, growing, changing organism; 
as such, It may change the norms for its own behavior without a "Stimulus from 
outside sources. The members of the organization make the major 'contribution 
to this development. Each member brings his/her cultural set or expectation ^ 
of the "right" norm for the various roles within the organization and of 
the organization itself. These expectations may have broad aspects in 
common, while at the same time having critical areas of difference. As 
the organization of groups continues, these vafying perceptions are melded 
and shaped into a normative structure that most members of the organization 
will believe in and support. Groups may change a noi:m that no longer is 
acceptable. Haas describes this as a process in which those persons in the 
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group who are seen as promulgators of new norms will initiate a discussion 
of the needs for a new norm. Other members of the group will /participate 
in an exploration of what the new norm will mean to the group. In time 
there will be a broad .based understanding of the significance a|d content 
and utility of the new norm. 

Aside from its source (s), the normative structure has another critical 
aspect which the change agent must be sensitive to* Norms can be official 
or unofficial. Official norms are those supported by the officials of a 
group or organization. Certain officials in an organi;:ation are expected 
to see that members* behaviors are congruent with the norms which have 
apparent group support. In school systems, school administrators and 
teacher organization officers may be the legitimated sources of official 
norms which influence the "teacher" role. 

It is also apparent that there are norms which are enforced by the 
majority of the members of the groups or organizations without the open 
approval of officials or superiors. Haas makes an important observation 
when he says, "Where members of an organization group are hostile toward 
and suspicious of higher level officials, there is almost certain to be 
a sizable unofficial norm component in the total normative structure of 

the group No set of planners and norm makers outside of a group or 

even the head of a group can ever anticipate all possible situations that 
arise within the groups. . •unofficial norms develop to fill the gap for 
normative guidelines." 

It can be seen, then, that the normative structure of a group or 
organizations is multifaceted. It includes the category of behavior to 
^ which the norm applies, the source of the norm and the official or 
unofficial status of the norm. 
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Figure 1 illustrates the aspects of the normative structure. Norms 
form the context out of which comes the regularities described by Sarason 
(1971) in his discussion of the culture of schools aind change within the 
schools. Sarason makes two points (1) that there are behavioral regulajrities 
in schools that have no relationship to the stated outcomes of schools, 
but which are ip fact indicators of the intended outcomes of school programs. 
(2) "Any attempts to introduce an important change in the school culture 
requires changing existing regularities (norms) to produce new intended 
outcomes." - ^ ' 

Figure 1 
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Establishing New Norms 

To affect a meaningful change in a school system, the change agent in 
Special Education must determine which norms the intended chan.^e will affect 

t 

and develop a set of strategies to prepare the client system to put new norms 
in place. Special educators are prompted by the national movement bringing 
about closer and more meaningful interaction between general and special 
education so that the apparent social mandate for "normalizing" the handicapped 
child could be met. At the state level, legislation and Department of Education 
regulations were enacted which implicitly and explicitly mandated new role ^ 
relationships and consequently an examination of some existing norms. These 
regulations mandated that school districts would establish mechanisms to 
develop educational plans and instructional alternatives for handicapped 
children. They specifically state that "any special education program or 
service should be planned to assist the impaired student to remain in regular 
educatxon as much as possible or return to regular education as soon as possible." 
Inplicit in this mandate is redefinition of the ways that general educators 
and special .educators interac^ with each other. Generically, the issue was one 

of role definition and an examination of the norms associated with those 

/ 

roles and a readiness, for establishing new norms. 

The task is now to /ssist , groups (special education and .general education) 
v/ithin the organization (the school district) to understand the implicit new 
norms being generated by the staters mandate. In order to accomplish this 
task^, the need tp focus on the facts of the normative structure is paramount. 

Task norms ; What should special educators do to meet the needs of 
handicapped. children? Row much should classroom teachers participate in the 

7 
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development of building level clans which provide servj.>:es to meet the needs 
.of handicapped children? How much should district administrators participate 
in the development of building level plans which provide services to meet the 
needs of handicapped children? What should the school psychologist, classroom 
teacher, supportive personnel, and building principals do in the educational 
planning process for handicapped children? How much responsibility for the 
change process should the outside change agent assume? How much responsibility 
for the change process should the clients assume? 

Status: Should handicapped children be regarded as having ^qual access 
to normal educational services at the same level as non-handicapped children? 
Are outside agents equal with teacners or administrators, or with neither? 
Are directors of special education equal to building principals? , 

Authority ; Should teachers have the same information about resources as 
top level administrators? Do teachers have the right to be responsible 
. for planning- what services will be delivered in their buildings? Should 
teachers have the authority to, make policy for a research project in the 

school district? ^ 

After conceptualizing these questions, the special educator must also 
decide whether to assist the client system examining the discrepancy 
which may exist between the official and unofficial aspects of these norms. 

The status and task norms are usually the first , addressed. The 
out-side resource person and clients should at this point examine the contract 
that determines the relationship of the outside consultant with the system. . , 
This effort should result in a recapitulation of the original contract, but 
with the "non-officials" of the client system arriving at a consensus -around 
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'the task of the consultant, the behavior of the consultant, the client 
expectations of the consultant, the appropriate client behaviors, the kind _ 
and amount of resources the client will invest in the change effort, 
and the kind and amount of resources the consultant will invest in the 
change effort. This exploration of the normative structure relative to the 
consultant/client relationship will probably be ongoing, but it must be 
focused upon the above guidelines for the resolution of the aforementioned 
issues, and should^.be developed before a serious examination of other aspects 
of the normative structure can proceed. 
Changing Norms; Interventions and Tactics 

Since norms are ideational in nature, a critical intervention in 

.examining norms is a discrepancy analysis. This technique entails an analysis 

of what the clients state as desired behavior and what are the observed 

behaviors . 

Departmental rules may specify that certain personnel (support specialist) 
will perform tasks in conjunction with the other teacher in the various 
^school buildings. Observatxon and/or personal reports may indicate that the 
tasks being performed differ from those ascribed to the role. There may be a 
policy statement or a state regulation that specifies equal status (as 
measured by allocation of instructional resources) for special education programs 
and regular' education programs. A review of the allocation procedures in 
several buildings or district-wide may reflect aii inequality. 

The districts table of organization may indicate th^t the director of 
special education has equal authority with other personnel on his level, 
observation or data gathered from the role incumbent and knowledgeable . others 
may indicate that such is not the case. Top administration may verbalize 
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that subordinates can be responsible for program development, but an 
examiTiatioh of the history of such efforts indicates that top administration, 
has always demonstrated behaviors in which they made the final and crucial 
decisions as to what programs would be developed and implemented. Each of 
the above is an example of a discrepancy between" the norm and the behaviors 
associated with the norm. 

The initial task is to develop^-an assessment process which will assist 
the clients' focusing on appropriate discrepancies in the normative structure 
Such assistance can be given by asking the clients to describe (informally/ 
or by questionnaire) the present state of the issue under discussion 
(behavior of supportive personnel) and -then to describe the way they 
think it should be. The consultant analyzes the responses and shares the 
results of the analysis with the clients. The clients then must decide if 
they want to continue the status quo, i,e,, the normative discrepancy, or 
if they are ready to begin to develop new norm(s) , If the decision is to 
reduce the discrepancy between what is and what should be, the consultant 
then poses at least the following questions: 

1, What are the present behaviors that support the discrepancy? 

2, Who fferforms these behaviors? 

3, ^^at assumptions underly the present discrepancy? 

4, ' Should the discrepancy be reduced toward what is or what should be? 

5, What behaviors need to be -changed in order to reduce the discrepancy 

6, What training or resources are needed to evaluate the viability of 
' the new behaviors? 

7, What focuses in the organization may act against the institution of 

new behaviors? 
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8. What focus in the organization may act to support instituting the new 
behaviors? 

An example of key interventions' to decrease the discrepancy and make the 
official norm a viable part of the new normative structure of the organization 
are listed below, 'These interventions are: 

1. Confronting the organization's officials with the unofficial norm. 

y 

2. Facilitating the formulating behavior that the organization 
official could demonstrate which might assist in decreasing the 
discrepancy between the official norm and the unofficial norm. 

3. Assisting a policy making board (the committee comprised of the 
clients) in conceptualizing those behaviors which they could 
practice which would help to decrease the discrepancy between the 
official and unofficial nortns. 

4. Give the policy making body opportunities to practice the behavior 
associated with the new norm. Specif ically/ a consultant trainer^ 
may present germainQ issues^ which ^require decisions, ^^That tasks 
should be assigned to the membership or staff.? The policy making 
group should gradually increase their responsibility for designing 
in-service meetings for other participants in the system. 

5. Facilitating the client system in establishing its authority over 
what services will be delivered in their various settings. The 
consultant may work with the iDuilding teams to increase their skills 
in assessing the needs in the school building, determining the 
professional climate in the building, and conceptualizing what 
alternatives the staff of the building would support. 
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6. The consultants might be ^^ource linking the policy or building 
. client groups to others in similar systems v;ho have already 

demonstrated how teachers have developed service delivery plans 
whidh reflected their systems needs. . 

7. Legitimization of, planning activities or new role expectations is 
required. This may be accomplished by a face to face confrontation 
with the designated organizationaji officials. The purpose of this 
presentation is to (1) serve as a vehicle for members of zhe 
client system to use, the behaviors which* demonstrated their accep- 
tance of the new norm regarding tasks, authority, and status of th6^ 

teacher role and (2) serve as a vehicle for the official to 

j 

demonstrate those behaviors which indicated that they were ready to 
accept the new norms regarding taifeks, authority, and status of the 
teacher role. 

Earlier in this chapter it was pointed out that norms are ideas of the 

♦ 

way things should be. By inference, then, one can assess the presence of a 
new norm by a group's behavior or verbal statement of that new norm and/or the 
consultant can make djservations behavioral changes in an attempt to 
measure the effectiveness ^ of the effort to assist a client system in 
establishing newj^orms. Evidence of the new norm as a behavioral regularity 
at the building"^ or setting level might be.: 

1* Commitment to support with dollars the planning effort by teacher 
building groups by central office administration 

2. Ue\9 roles in job descriptions for , personnel of building and district; 
programs- 
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3. Organizational officials encouraging different teaching groups in 
other buildings to embard on similar efforts 

4. System publiqation and endorsement by still othet significant 
groups like Board or Union, in' the school district 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES ON 

^ ESTABLISHING NEW NORMS | 
Ronald Nutter 

Introduction 

A training program to assist in the establishment of new norms should 
have the following objectives: to identify the official and unofficial 
norms, to identify the role behaviors currently operating, to identify 
role behaviors needed to establish a new norm, and to provide a low risk 
opportunity to practice behaviors associated with the new norm* 

In the initial stage of the training, the consultant uses discrepancy 
analysis as the major intervention; in the next stage the consultant assists 
the participants as they define what behaviors they will perform to establish 
the fiew norm; in the final stage the consultant is the supportive resource as 
the participants practice the new behaviors of the new norm. 

System Need Attachment 

A school district submitted a proposal designed to change and improve 
the relationship of general and special education services and personnel in th 
delivery of services to children with special needs. The project was to 
(1) increase the knowledge of the teaching staff about the recent special 
e^ducation legislation; (2) inJtrease the understanding of special services 
abailable in the dxstrib-fet^B) develop in seven building plans to meet the 
needs of exceptional children in each o'f the buildings. The proposal 
provided that outside consultants would work with the district to carry 
out the project. 

The critical norm to be examined was: Teachers should plsin those 

school programs which they will implement . This statement assumes that 

{}) program planning is a ta^k which is included in the teacher role and^ that 

(i) the authority to make programmatic decisions is also a part of the 

teacher role. The administration position was '"that this should be and was 
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the present state; the proposal was meant as a statement of the norm. The 
Consultation contract was made with an executive committee composed of 
assistant superintendents for instruction and directors of inservice, special 
education and the project director. The tentative assumption was that there was 
no Contradictory unofficial norm aroiind these issues. The assumption had to 
be tested as a part of building a relationship with the remainder of the 
client system in the service buildings and other selected oentrol office 
staff- This was done through a cluster of interventions which were designed 
to establish an understanding of the project, the expectations for consultant 
behavior and client behavior, and consensus on the goals of the project. , 
The interventions were; 
% 1. A week-long workshop during which the entire project was perceived 
in microcosm. 

2. An activity during that workshop which gave the clients an opportunity 

to exercise authority over the project budget. 

. 3, The establishment of a policy making body composed of teachers # 

which had at least equal status with the project director, 

outside consultants and (within the mission of the project) 

greater status than top administrative officials. 

At the next two meetings of the client systems the following intervention 

was ased : a process to clarify the expected and desired project outcomes. 

At this point, as the clients were probed to reveal what they expected, they 

began to voice the unofficial norm regarding tHe norm assumption listed 

earlier,. It became clear to the consultants^ that a macjor discrepancy 

existed between the official norms for teacher tasks, status, and authority 

• • 
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as implied in the project proposad and the unofficial norm i^i the school 
staff as evidenced by the prior behavior of the executive committee amd 
building administrator, when teachers exercised the behaviors congruent 
with the ©official norm. 

Simply put, the unofficial norm was that teachers' tasks did not 
include program planning, that teachers should not have the status to make 
a significant contribution to what happens in their own buildings, and 
that teachers should not have the authority to make policy in service 
training projects. These unofficial norms had developed as a reaction 'to 
top administrations* response to previous attempts by teachers to be 
responsible for what/ happened in ^programs in their own buildings. 

The discrepancy w^ stated by the clients, "You (the^ consultants) say 
that they (top administrators) will let us be in charge of developing 

these plans.' We know they won't. Look at the project. They said 

the same thing about us being responsible and then when we are, they shoot 
us down." . 

The consult Y^ts then asked the' clients what condition they preferred,' 
the one implied in the official norm, or the one acsociated with the 
unofficial norm. The decision was, albeit with a good deal of circumspection, 
to attempt to decrease the discrepancy by moving toward the, official^norm. 
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Objedtive I: To identify the pertinent pfficial and unofficial norms, 

■ "> 

Activity #1 : Identification of present norm 

Materials ; Pencils 
Paper 

Newsprint/ marker 
Method of development : 

This activity may itself be a new behavior for, the participants. It 
may not be usual or acceptable to publically verbalize one's perception of 
the "shoulds" of a system or subset of a system. Therefore, this activity 
should be done at different times during the training programs. Initially 
the participants may only do a superficial examination of the normative 
structure, later they may be willing to engage in a more intense look at that 
structure. The consultant's role at this point is that of question asker, 
however the consultant should be prepared to share his beliefs about the 
roles under examination as such a sharing often necessary to develop 
trust between the participator and consultant. , If a copy of an administrative 
statement, which either affirms present norms or implies new ones is 
available, this document may serve as the context for the initial conversation 
about the normative structure . ;> ' 

Setting : 

The setting should be a room that is large enough to provide flexibility 
an seating arrangements, but separated from areas where the ongoing operations 
of the system are taK-ing plape. A relaxed, informal atmosphere will be 
conducive to an open exchange between participants and consultant. 
Ditections to participants : 

On your paper write these statements: 
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In this school district, the Assistant Superintendent does . * . 
In this school district the Director of Special Education does . 
• ' In this school district a principal does * . • 
In this school district a teacher does • • ♦ 



/ 



Complete each statement by listing those behaviors that you think are 
correct for those people to do in this school district. {5 min.) 
Choose one other person and share your list with him/her, dO minj 
Here on the newsprint list the same statements, one on eaoh sheet of 
newsprint. Fill them in with the ""do^s" that you name for each one, 
' So just call them out and someone will record them. 

On each of these "do" lists, let's identify those things that we 
agree are consistent or at least seem to be approved by the most 
peo^e in the system. 

Post and save this list of/'do's," We can use it to check back to be 
revised as we go alohg, ^ 

Activity#2 ; Identify official and unofficial norms. 
Materials : See 1 ^ ^ , 

Method of development ; See 1 

Directions to participants : ' 

Given your task for this project, will you list^ those "do's" that 
you will be able to perform in the project. 

Rank the "do* s". associated with the project from one to five. Give 
a one as those least likely to happen and a five to those most 
likely to happen, 
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• What ideas or notions are existing in the system or Tn your building 
that will keep you from performing those behaviors that you think 
you should do? ^ 

Objective #2 ; To identify role behaviors needed to establish new norms. 

Activityftl: Describing preferred role behaviors 

Materials ; 

Pencil 
Paper 

Markers ^ 
Newsprint . 

Method of development ; 

Consultant poses questipns and facilitates discussion. A short lecturette 
and subsequent prompt for this activity might includ^a discussion of the 
relationship of teachers in the project's work groups present at these sessions 
versus others in their back home building setting. The issue of relationship 
is critical since these teachers, by their project involvement and pilot 
testing of project learnings that will be applied in their respective 
schools, will be viewed differently by their colleagues. An examination of 
project involvement and its impact on their relationship in the back home work 
situation S'hould include: 

1. ^ Are you establishing a new relationship With your colleagues, such as, 
discussion leader, organizer of meetings, communication linker for 
the first time? 

2 . Are you re-<5ef ining a good relationship with your colleagues? (You 
have previously been seen as a discussion leader, etc.?) 

3. Are you re-defining a poor relationship, you were a victim of 

circumstances in a previous pilot project or faculty activity that 
failed? -135- 
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Directions to participants ; 

Given the project task, what behaviors do you thiiik will be required 
of you? 

Of the behaviors you have named, which ones are new to your present 
^ role? Make a list of these. 
On one side of a sheet of paper write today's date and describe 
what you do' in your role as , . 

On tVie other side of the paper put the date of the end of the 
project. Describe what you see yourself doing in your role at that 
time. 

On ^ separate sheet list those things that would be helpful to you 
in perfo2nning your projected role. 

Can we share with the group your descriptions of your projection and 
those helpful things to get y|ou to your projected role performance. 
Consultant leading activity .record those on newsprint; for possible 
future reference. ' 

Objective III ; To establish low risk opportunities for participants to 
practice new role behavior. 

Activity #1; Task which requires new role behavior 
Materi^als ; Those germaine to the task 
Method of development ; 

The consultant deteinnines which of the normative dimensions the projected 
role behaviors fall, and then designs tasks as part of the training which will ^ 
give the participants opportxinities to practice functioning in a new normative 
structure. 
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^\ ' For example, the projected new behaviors may require a different norm 
^conceiming teachers authority to plan the programs in their buildings. Prior 
\o embarking up^n the practice function, the participant should receive the 

conceptual iriformation about normative structures. This is delivered in a 

\ 

sh<irt lecturette, the major points of v/hich can be found in the first part 

\ 

of this chapter. 

\ 

Directions to participants : 

)^onsistent with the behaviors that you identified as being embodied in 
your p]^ojected role, what we need to do is get practice in doing some of 
those behaviors now that will be a part of your projected role at the end of 

\ ■ ^ 

the project. 



L#2: 



Activity ft.'#2: Demonstfation of behaviors consistent with the new norm. 

\ \ * . • . 

Materials a,nd setting ; 
* Meeting room 



* Copies of printed material 
where indicated 



Method of development: C 

^ - ■ . ' 

This activj^ty brings together those participants in the system who will 
be most affected by th^ new norm. If^ehaviors by more than one group are needed 
to establish the norm, then members of all groups must participate and perform 
those behaviors consistent with the new norm. This activity can take several 
forms: it can be a decision making activity in which subordinates and 
superiors interact as peers (tasks norm change) ; it can be the presenting of 
plans by teachers to top administrators (authority fiorm change;) it can be a 
series of meetings between teachers and top administration held in the teachers' 
building instead of at the central administrative offices (status norm change.) 
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The consultant's role at this point is that of supportive resource to all 
involved participants. If it is necessary to bring various elements of the 
system together, the consultant does go. He indicates to each segment that 
this activity is an opportunity to practice those new behaviors identified 
earlier. 

Directions to participants ; (Include central office administrators, building 

teams and their selected presenters) 

As von all^.no''', tears o^ staff f^om seven buildings in tlie district 

* 

have been planning alternative programs for children with exceptional 
needs. One task here today is to share with the central office personnel, 
the results of the planning period including requests for additional 
resources, if necessary^ to implement the plans. 

The central office administrators have been given written statements 
from each of the teams. Undoubtably they have questions to pose to 
each team's planning effort before they can individually or in unison 
sanction this individual plan. At this time we will draw strav/s and each 
team's representatives will present their plan in ten minutes. Then the 

* A 

central office panel will have twenty minutes to ask questions. No decisions 
need be reported at this time. The expectation is that each team will 
check out with the help of the process helper, that the central office 
panel clearly understands both the plan and their request for additional 
resources or support for new behavioral norms either in the building or 
between building personnel and central office district program staff. 
A ten minute checking out and summarization will be recorded and copies 
forwarded to all parties by tomorrow afternoon. * 
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After today's set of seven presentations of ten, twenty, and ten, 
the dentral office panel will convene a second time with the resource 
process helper to prepare a written response to each of the items 
presented in the seven plans. An individual interview will be arranged 
if building teams need any clarification by the central office panel. 

Let's begin with the team with the shortest, straw. Since each 
-straw was numbered, each team knows when it will be presenting to the 
panel. 
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Chapter V 

LECTURETTE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

ALTERNATIVE DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Dorothyann Feldis . / ^ ^ 

Alternative delivery systems is a concept that has recently emerged 
in education in response to social pressures for local school districts 
to provide educational opportunities for handicapped children. The response 
of the schools tends t6 interpret alternatives ^s "special" programs for 
children who can't achieve established standards through established pro- 

i 
i 

cedures. Solutions tend to emerge in the form of compensatory programs 

and the labeling of these programs as alternatives ensures their distinction 

from established standards. 

The educational system has not considered examination of the estab- 
lished standards and re-establishment of educational procedures by the adop- 
tion of new standards* This section is an attempt to develop the concept 
of alternative delivery systems in a way that focuses on the educational 
process as it is functioning and as it needs to function if equal educa- 
tional opportunities are to be provided for all children. 

The term alternative delivery system is viewed as a system where 

all children are considered part of the structure and where appropriate 

learning opportunities axe |>rovided for them as members of the system.' 

From this vantage point, ^ discussion of alternative schools cannot over- 

look the role of the school as an agent of society. Society determines the 

standards on which schools function at two levels: legal and normative. 

The function of the legislature is to mandate what is legal according to 

a state constitution and the function of norms is to mandate what will 
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maintain the existing social class system. Each is influential in the 

o 

process of developing alternatives in schools and change requires consid- 
eration of both. i 

Judicial action can be viewed as a directive to the schools froit^^^i^ 
legal social context in which the schools exist. This has been expressed 
in the last 20 years through cases where individuals challenged the state 
in regard to their rights and privileges as human beings. Brown v^. Board 
of Ed^ 1954, set a precedent in that it overturned earlier decisions up- 
holding "separate but equal" educational ^facilities for^^hil^en of differ- 
ent races and outlawed .school segregation. J.W. Davis, the attorney for 
South Carolina in the Brown case, opened his argument to the supreme court 
in this manner: 1 ' 

May it pleas,e the court, I think the appellant's 
construction of the Fourteenth Amendment should 
prevail^ here, there is no doubt in my mind that 
* it would catch the Indian within its grasp just 

as much as the Negro. If it should prevail,^! 
am unable to see why a state would have any 
further right to ^segregate its pupils on the 
ground of sex or on, the ground of age or on the 
ground of mental capacity. ^ 

In fater years, cases for the right to^^an education of the handicapped 

were argued on that very premise. ^ This is one o£ many caa^^s involving the 

rights of tne individual versus the institution that have occurred in the 

last ,two decades and have drawn, attention to the individual's right to an 

education, regardless of his race, sex, merftal capacity, or physical c^bil- 

> 

xties. Awarf-ness of the individual's rights^in relationship to the insti- 
tution has forced schools to seriously considier the education of all children. 
In most states, the legislature is responsible for providing mandates 
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^Brown vs. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S.Ct. 686 (1^) 
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to legally ensure the education of all children in that state. As a result, 
the structure of the school system within each state is controlled by the 
action of the legislature. This can be viewed as one vehicle, through which 
society expresses desires for change. 

During the past five years, school systems have foun^ themselves 
confronted by legislative. mandates that require a change in the way ser-' 
vices are delivered .to children with special need&. The mandates outline 
certain rights and privileges that must be afforded; however, they have,^^ 
way of ensuring that the child will be regarded as a member of the system. 
Consequently, tiie delivery of any service to children is affected by the 
norms of those v/ho deliver the service. Legislation may ensure the deliv- 
ery of services, but it does not ensure inclusion of the services as part 
of the established standards of the system. Legislation is instrumental in 
overcoming .a 'child's physical exclusion from the system, but "tfc^oes not 
overcome psychological separation from the system. Legislation cannot con- 
trol the norms and attitudes of the individuals who operate the system. 

In considering the deve^lLpment of educational opportunities for a 

wider range of child variance, physical placement of children into .the 

system is only one small aspect of program development. The valuation of 

achievement and behavior are norms on which the internal functioning of the 

organization are built and that school personnel, as well as the community, 

support. Talcott Parsons (1968) describes the situation succinctly when he 

states: ' 

' The elementary school class is structured so' that 
opportunity for particularistic treatmer^t is severely 
limited. (Par'sons, p. 75) 
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consequently, developing alternative 'systems that providejor child vari- - 
ance refers not only to the availability of services but to the nature of 
their delivery. Traditional, accepted, and unquestioned norms govern the 
functioning of -schools in such a way £Rair--^tructural changes do not greatly 
influence internal functioning. The functioning of the classroom was not 
designed to deal with child variance. Schools need a process to examine 
the norms that the present system is maintaining an^^ the consequences of 
changing those norms, that are inhibiting 'the social growth of the educa- 
tional system. . . * 

Opening the doors of- schools to handicapped children is not the 
same as providing educational alternatives design^fl to Jneet a child's in- 
dividual needs with the mainstream. Developing educational alternatives 
demands a re-examination of the internal functioning of the organization 
and' ehe values, attitudes am3 relationships from which the existing struc- 

ture emerged. * . 

Sarason (1971) suggests that educational systems should focus on the 
situation rather than on the individual and what is good or bad for him, in 
order to discover new procedures. This is an ecological approach and pro- 
vides an- opportunity to view the situation and the way it functions. In 

*essenc^, this 'procedure begins to raise questions Regarding accepted- tra- , 
ditional practices? that "no longer require reflection and scrutiny." 

Sarason* (p. 91) acknowledges that questioning existing procedures is 
threatening and disconcerting; however, he also emphaSi^s that failure 
to examine the existing situation will prevent us ir<5m discovering the 
existing siuni verse of alternatives." - ^ 
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Some specific alternatives emphasizing ,integ!tation of the handicapped 
child into the mainstream have been developed by educators throughout the 
country. However, most of them concentrate on di^a^bsing academic deficits 
and providing alternative instructional techniques tq compensate for the 
deficits. 

These alternatives are instructional alternatives, not educational 
alternatives • The child is still being asked to comply with the establisheii 
educational structure. The merits or lack of merits of .the existing struc- 
ture havu not been reviewed and the possibility of developing alternative -f 
structures has not been considered. 

Educators are responding to the external or social pressures to 
develop educational alternatives in a variety of ways. Most of the responses 
can be classified as either liberal, conservative, or radical. Educators 
responding within a liberal framework stress the rational, logical, and 
humanistic Reasons for instituting new aiternatives and relying on the 
rational and logical components of man's nature for change to occur. 

John Dewey (1938) was one of the first liberal theorist's to discuSs 
education as a process, a gleaning of experiences from which certain phen- 
omena are recognized, stimulated, and created. He speculated on the various 
pos^sibilities of education. His arguments are logical aod exciting, but 
they do not offer educatdrs strategies to implement such procedures into an 
existing system. The rationale itself is^ssumed to be the motivation for 
change. * . 

Those responding in a conservative vein consider aspects of re-educa- 
' — tion and the introduction of new roles. They tend to focus their attention 
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on the child/ his academic deficits/ and the development of compensatory 
programs. Diagnostic-prescriptive teachers and resource room programs 
appear to be efforts to help the child meet regular classroom expectations. 
Headstart progjuoms are another example of tremendous efforts on the part of 
society to have children' reach certain accepted standards. These programs 
applaud a rise in reading levels; however/ they do not examine the academic 
criteria that is used as an entrance requirement for membership into the 
educational system. These criteria are simply accepted and programs are 
addressed to them. Evaluation of the existing structure and its functioning 
is not prevalent. 

The more radical responses condemn the present procedures and stress 
the damage inflicted on the development of human potential by the schools. 
In an effort to develop a new basis on which the structure of the educational 
system can be based/ mar.y radical educators have left the established system 
and have started their own schools. Generally, a new set of norms is accepted 
by the collective group of individuals who are implementing -the standards. 
The efforts of Jonathan Kozol (1972) and Herbert Kohl (1969) express the 
establishment of alternatives based on new norms. Theorist Ivan Illich^ (1972) 
supports the idea of establishing new v/ays to interpret the concept erf school 
and education/ but stresses that in order for alternatives to occur society 
must first be "deschooled. " 

In the midst of all of these reactions schools remain Unchanged. 
•These responses to uncomfortable situations 'are not, in themselves/ "solutions. 
Specific strategies need to be developed to systematically implement alterna- 
tives that school personnel a^e encouraged and rewarded for implementing. 
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\ Chin and Benne (1969) oiitline three strategies for facilitating 
chang^. They are the rational-empirical/ the normative-re-educative, and 
the power-coercive • The rational-empirical assumes that man is rational 
and chang^^is adopted if it is rationally justified. The normative re-edu- 

\ - ' - 

cative strategy addresses the belief that actions and practices are governed 

by socio--cultural norms and an individual's commitment to those norms • 

Change occurs aV norms shift and new commitments to new standards'develop* 

Chin and Benne (1969) emphasize that this strategy involves changes in 

attitudes, values, skills, and significant relationships, 

not just changes in knowledge information, or intellectual 

rationales for action and practice. , 

(p. 34) 

; 

/ 

The power-coercive strategy uses pox^er and coercive tactics to gain com- 
pliance of those with less power. This does not imply a change in atti- 
tude or approach of those implementing the directives. 

Most of the discussion in this section deals with the normative-re- 
educative strategy, a process used in schools to identify and consider 
established procedures and the consequential programming. The purpose is 
not to present a specific alternative deflive-.^ system, but to illustrate 
Strategies that will raise to a level of consciousness various alternative 
approaches in particular situations and techniques that will facilitate 
their adoption within the educational system. 

^Vhether or not the proposed process ^actually can change traditional 

norms is an unanswered question. However, it is an attempt to recognize 

/ 

existing norms and their impact on the development of alternative delivery 

■« . " 

systems. 

/ ■ - ■ 
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Thxs theoretical framework assumes that schools are conservative 
institutions/ based on norms that are traditional to American horitage* 
Changes within such a system involve ^t only the rational thinking of the 
liberals/ but also re-education procedures that can be instrumental in ac- 
quainting personnel with new viewpoints and also support in their attempts 
to implement the changes. Planning for change' needs to involve those in- 
dividuals whose daily activities will be affected as well as those who 
have decision-making positions and power within the system. 

Change itself can be defined as "any significant alteration in the 
status quo . . . which is intended to benefit the people involved" (HavelockV 
1973/ p. 4). Planned change is intentional and evolves through a deliberate 
process. Tho success of the change depends on the process from which the 
change emerges. 

In the development of educational alternatives/ a change in the func- 
tioning of educational institutions is requested.' Theoretically/ if change 
which reprf-senLs the commitment to a new set of norms is to occur/ the in- 
dividuals that are responsible for operationalizing the change need to 
participate in the process of developing the new standards. This is the 
basic concept of- tne planned change model developed by Havelock (1973) . 
Group decision-making requires the . inclusion of all elements of the system 
affected by change. Often such a* group is called a task force and consists 
of all personnel affected by the problem under investigation. This approach 
provides the opportunity for those who implement the proposed alternatives to 
be a f4^ctioning part of the decision-making and planning of alternatives. 

The aptual development of alternative systems can be analyzed/ within 
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specific situations/ by plotting the stages and process of the decision- 
making group or task force. The following set of activities is an illus- 
tration of a process that was used to assist a school district in "becoming 
more conscious of the "universe of alternative" in choosing alternatives in 
specific situations and in systematically developing a procedure to imple- 
ment alternatives that would more adequately meet the needs of all children 
as members of the system; 



\ 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES ON ALTERNATIVE 
SERVICE DELIVERY MODELS 
Ronald Nutter 

Introduction 

Developing service delivery models can be a co\inter productive 
activity if the models developed have little or no real possibility of 
being implemented. The^ possibility for implementation is increased if the 
developers of the models are also the^ persons who will be responsible 
for implementing the models. In school systems, the development of 
service -delivery models is often seen as a planning function and, therefore, 
the job of administrative personnel. Often the administrative personnel 
are not persons who will implement any plans developed. Teachers and 
other staff members will find themselves in the position of being expected 
to implement plans in which they had no significant part in developing. 
The effort to develop service delivery models with significant input from 
the prospective implementors must include the .following steps: 

• legitimization of planners* role 

establishing consensus decision making as a standard 

• identifying planners as persons responsible for the development 
of the plans 

^ • identifying planning skills needed by plan developers 

• facilitating practice application of planning skills 

The following examples of activities are based on three objectives 
which reflect the above steps. Thes.e activities will illustrate how an 
outside consultant can work with a school district to develop service 
delivery models in a set of buildings within the school district. 
System Need 

A school district instituted _a^ project to develop plans* in selected 
school buildings for meeting the needs of exceptional children. 
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This project required that in seven buildings (1) the staff would be 
provided the knowledge and attitudes toward exceptional children would be 
assessed and addressed (2) staff would become aware of the present mandatory 
legislation regarding the education of children, with exceptipnal needs (3) 
the staff would become aware of t>ie supportive services presently available 
in the district and (4) a building specific and comprehensive plan to. 
deliver services to children with exceptional needs would be developed. 

The system was committed to developing alternative service delivery 
models for handicapped children. The top administrative personnel' wished 
that these models would include plans which had a high likelihood 'of being 
implemented. To achieve this goal, the system was ready to support efforts 
in obtaining the significant* involvement of those persons (teaching staff) 
who would implement the plans. , 

The consultants worked with a group of representatives from the schools 
m the project. These representatives were to receive training and disseminate 
this training to other members of their school staffs. The consultants met 
with this group on the average of twice a month duting the school ^ar. 

The overall training design should have objectives addresse^d to these 
specific issues in the following sequence: commitment^ to task^ planning 
skills, application Qf planning skills, production of plans. 
Setting: 

The activities should be conducted in a small room, large enough to allow 
for a variety of seating arrangements (around a table circle, separate 
groups?) a chalkboard and projection screen should also be available. 
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Training Program 

Objective I; To develop the participants* commitment to the planning task. 
Activity #1 ; Defining the task 
Method of development ; 

This activity is done by all members of the group. If a proposal, 
project description o'r memo exists which gives the official definition of 
the task, each of the group members should have a copy of this and should 
have read it prior to this activity. 

The -consultant lists the definition on newsprint. 
Directions to participants : 

1. Take a piece of paper and write down what you think your task as a 
member of this project is. (5 min.) 

2. Select one person with whom you will share your thought. , (10 min,) 

3. VThat are the thoughts that we have? (These are listed on newsprint 
before the group) (10 min.) ( 

4. Now can we define what w^ see the task to be in a sentence' or two? 
(10-20 min.) 

. ■ / 

5. Building task forces write project major goals and identify specific 
objectives within. 

Activity #2 ; Insuring commitment to task. 
Materials and setting ; 

• Markers, newsprint 

• " Two half sheets of paper with carbon paper between them 

Method of development ; / 

There whould be a short time interval between this activity and the 

preceeding one. The participants should have had a least a night since the 
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prior activity. ^ . 

Directions to participants : 

You have had some time to think about the task before us. Some of you 
may no longer feel that you can be a part of the effort. Now is the time ^ 
for you to drop out if you so desire. 

The half sheet of paper you have is a blank contract. You will fill in 
the details. You all have a sense of what the project's task is. Given 
that understanding, write a ^response to these statements. 

1. AS part of the project I will do . . . 

2. So that I can do the things that I want to, I will need to . . . 
Be sure that your responses to number one refer to behaviors that 

you are willing to perform in the project. Your res£)onses to number two 
should specify additional help or skills that you feel you need, to do what 
you want to on the project. Date the contract, keep a copy and turn one in. 
Activity #3 ; Success identification 
Materials : 

' ■ -~ y 

* " 'Crayons 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 

Method of development ; 

This activity will require some private space for each participant. 

It whould be done in a fairly relaxed atmosphere with all participants being 

involved. 

Directions to participants ; 

It is sometimes helpful to remind ourselves of how competent we are. 
This activity is .based on the assumption that each of us has' succeeded and 
can contihue to succeed and that we do not have to be shy about our successes 
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Oiie way to get ready to continue to succeed is to stop for a moment and 
review some past significant successes. The neat thing about personal 
success is that you' are the only one who has to judge something your success 
for it to be so. 

I am going to ask you to draw a series of pictures showing a success 
during a specific part of your life. The paits of your iife are elementary ^ 
school years, between the ages 5-12; the teen years from 13-16; the young 
adult years from 17-22; the 'first three years of youi: teaching career; and 
last week. Draw a picture of your success durjfiig each of those periods 
of your life. (30 minj , y 

Get into groups of four and share your successes with the other three 
people in your group. (15 min.) ^ 
Project Successes 

Activity #4 ; Costs and Benefits of participation in the project^ 

Materials and Settinc[ ; 

Pencils ^ 

Paper «• ^ . . 

Small meeting room, informal seating arrangement 

Method of development : 

All members of the group participate in the exercise. This activity 
should occur fairly soon after the preceeding three activities. 
Directions to participants ; 

Assuming that doing one set of things means that we don'u do some 
other things, we can look' at what you will "give up due to your participation 
in the project and what you will gain as a result of your -participation in 
the project. 
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Take a couple of minutes and think about those two sets of things. 
On your sheet of paper make two columns, one headed "Costs" and the other 
headed "Benefits," Under "Costs" list the thing that you might lose as a 
result of your participation. Your. list might include time, privacy, lunch 
hours, etc. Under "Benefits" list those things that you hope to gain as a 
result of your participation. This list might include such things as 
release time, chances to meet with' colleagues, recognition of professional 
grpwth, etc, (15 min,) 

"Are you willing to share your list with -the rest of tis? Let's con^ile 
a large }ist up here on the newsprint, I'll record as you dictate," 
(30 min,) 

Objective II ; 

To develop the participants* planning skills, 

• Generate a list of the activities 
Identify those that were effective and those that were less effective. 

' Given what you have done this far in your buildings, what da you 

see to be the next steps? 
Activ ity ill : Data gathering 
Materials and setting ; 

Overhead projector / 

• Transparencies 

"Present state of services/desired state of services" questionnaire 
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Method of Development ; 

The first part of this activity is conducted as a planning skill 
building lecturette. The major point of the lecturette is that data 
gathering should be seen as an activity in which specific questions about 
specific phenomena are asked by designated means to clearly defined popula- 
tions. Figure 1 illustrates the data gathering cube that was used as a 
visual aid to support the major thrust of the lecture. 



Population (s) to be asked 
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V Means to obtain data 
Figure 1 
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The second .'Segment of the activity consists of discussing an infonaar\ 

^ • ' ' •. % t \ ■ 

data gathering instrument. This instasjiHtent a^keU-ihe respondent to- indicatse* 

A" ^ • • " 

what types of exceptional childjr^n* wei^e being^seryed in the building, whp 
^ was providing the se^v^ce, hpw t3f ten ^tl|^ q^f voGe^-k^s j^eing^ provided, how 



the service was being "provided, and v^heW tJae service was being providelcS*. 

*■ 'I * • • 

* ■» * ' *\ ' ' 

On the other page of the instrument the respondent is asKed to, indicate 

i ^ ' - 

/what should be the services in the' building across the same dimensp-bns as 

defined in the "what is" part of the xAstrument , The third segment of the 



''activity is a (discussion of the foirmal data gathering instrumer^ts a\^lal^le 
to the teams, ^hese included the Rucker-Gable, 1974; Graeb (197^) the' Changing 
.Organizational Patterns of Service Delivery (teQPSD) , and a profession^, ^ • 
'climate ques'S'ionhaire, ' -\ , . • 




The fourth^'^g^ent pf. the activity is an opportunity for the p^rticipajnts 



-o devel'op a data^gathering cube for" their individual buildings. 



Instructions to participants ; >- ^ ' , ^ 

Using the data gathering cub^e* a^ a model, d^vialop a guide for 
your t"e^m!s data gathering effort in your building. * 



3^ta^c 

Select an aporopriate data gathering instrument ^to use in your y 
building to igather data fo3ft.your analysis. * ' 



V 



Activity #2 ; Dat^ analysis ^ ' ' ' ^ 

\ . N * ' ^ 

- I4ateri^ls and setting ;"^ * 

Markers and newspiUnt - - 

Copies of completed informal datcE gathering instriinents 

Copies of completed ^Qrmal")data gathering instruments 



Method Qj&^development : 

As a f2^st s^ed( the|c6nsrltant does c model analysis of one data 
gather ingG!nstrument. The data emphasized is that which points out ^hat the 



respondents in one building want to be the service package for that building. 

Next A the participants are asked to perform an analysis of their data. 

Directions to participants : 

Using the ^ata f rom ^your instruments, arrive at a consensus statement 
I * * 

which describes the needs of your building at this time. 

Activity #3 ; DeveJ^ing data based plans 

f^terials and ^ys^tting ; 

Results from data gathering instruments 
Statement of the analysis from the data 
Markers and newsprint ' 

Method of development ; ' * * ^ 

This activity should be repeated as a v/ay of increasing the ability 

to use data for planning. Recently gathered data should be used for each 

of the repetitions. , 

/' 

/ 

' Directions to the participants : 

- • • * f ^ 

B^rainstorm a series of statements which are the opposite the 

/ / , 

/problem ^"tatemeht gen^f-^ted f-rom your data analysis 

/ , * . 

' Arrive at a consensus on k purpose statement derived from your list 

/ ^ - ^ ' - ' ' ' , 

^' Identify the parts of the purpose statement which ar^ directly ' 
related to parts of the problem statement 
Activity tf4 ; Lecturette 'on comp<^ents of service delivery models ^ . 
Objectives ; 

To increase participants' ability to develop a conceptual framework 

for alternative service delivery plans 

Materials and setting ; 

Overhead projector | 
* Transparencies 
Small meeting room 
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Method of Development ; 

This activity is conducted in an hour to an hour and a half session.. 
The *lecturette- stresses that any building-based service delivery system for 
children with special needs must include the following components: 
strategies for referral and identificati'o^, strategies for child and educa- 
tional program assessments, strategies 4r educational planning, strategies 
to evaluate and monitor the educational plans implemented. 

The lecturette is most effective when it is presented to a small group 
with ample opfortunity for questions and exchanges between the speaker and 
the audience. 

Directions to the participants : 

Incorporate the concepts presented in the lecture into your proposed 

. \ ' - 

building service 'dfeiivery plans. \ 

Activity #5 ; Examining Feasibility limits 
Material and setting : ' 

Paper and pencils . , 

Method of development : 

This activity is p'rimaxily a discussion to identify what alternatives 
.the participants feel are^appropriate and feasible within the system. They 
determine what components must be included in any alternative service . 
delivery plan for their building. 
Questions for participants ; 

1 How varied can a program for'"serving children be in your building? 

2 What must be in the plan to be acceptable to you and your peers? 
1. What must be in the plan to ensure that it will help to serve the 

needs of children? , • 

Activity #6 ; Alternative instructional arrangements^ , 
. . -160- 
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Materials: 



PTP filmstrip, Principals' Training Program (1974) 

Audio cassette v 

Projector 

Audio recorder 

Newsprint 

Pens 



Method of development ; 

This activity is begun by showing the Principals' Training Program 
filmstrip which discusses three models for instructional alternatives. 
This is an information input for the participants, it is intended to give them 
a frame of reference for one direction for their plans to go. It is not to 
be presented as the answefr* 

The participants are then divided into three groups, one for each model 

; * . ! 

presented in the filmstrip. Each grqup appoints a recorder and a discussion 

leader (if the total group is large enough) who responds to the questions below. 
Each group records and presents the results of learnings to the other two 
groups in twenty minutes. A comparison grid can be generated and used in 
subsequent discussions with teams. 
Directions to participants : 

**As each of you sees it, what are the advantages and disadvantages 

of the model you are looking a t?** 

As the members of the group give an opinion, the other members are not 

to argue or debate that opinion; each opinion stands as is and is to 

be recorded on the newsprint for each group • 
» 

Look at the list from ^ach group, compare the strengths and 
weaknesses of each model, especially "in light of what you know • 
about your building, ' 
Objective III ; u 

• To provide an opportunity for participants to demonstrate their 
planning skills 
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Activity #1: Simulated presentation of final plans, 
' Method of development : 

This activity i-s* done ^using two groups, .One group takes the role of the 
criuical audience as the other group presents. The critical audience should 
represent a real audience that* the presenting group will have to discuss 
its plans with* . \ ' 

Mat erials and setting ; * ^ 

— ^ - ' o ^ 

• Pencil, paper . . ^ 
Copies o£ plans to ^e presented , * ' . 
Audio visual equipment as necessary 

Instructions to participants : 

You are a group of (parents.) You are somewhat familiar with the 
planning activity that has beeii' going on- at the school since the teachers 
doing the planning have contacted you as they have been developing the plan. 

You have been asked to attend a meeting with'' the planners to discuss 
the final plan. Your questions should reflect your concern that the proposed 
plan contains the necessary elements to enable it to meet the needs of 
handicapped children in the school. You also want to get a clear understanding 
of the plan and any demands that it may make on you. 
Presenters : 

The audience is composed of people that you know and have contacted 
on other occasions. Their questions will reflect their concern that the plan 
will in fact me^t the needs of handicapped children in your school. 

•N^As part of your preparation for the presentation, do the following: 

• decide which member or members of your team will lead the presentation 

• assign specific tasks to each member of the group 

if you are using audio-visual equipment, make sure it works before 
you need to use it 
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* are there members of the team who should not speak? If so, 
make it a part of their task to remain silent ♦ 

The "rehearsal" should take place in a small meeting room with a 
table large enough for both groups to be seated around it* Individual 
roles should be assigned to the members of the critical audience if it 
is known there are specific persons in the real critical audience who 

need to be identified and addressed. 

General roles should be assigned to the members of the critical 

audience if the real audience does not contain speci^c individuals who 

« 

need to be thought of in the plan presentation. '/ 




